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THE tourist who ventures to leave the beaten track in Peru and 
sets out for the remote recesses of the Andes may safely be promised 
a succession of thrills. He will come upon scenes of indescribable 
grandeur which will fill him with wonder—if not with awe—and 
he will learn more in a week about this ancient land than he would 
in a century of conventional travel on board a luxurious liner. 

Having duly celebrated the Peruvian Independence Day with 
our School on July 28th, 1936, my colleague, Dr. Herbert Money, 
and I set out from Lima next day to visit Chavin de Huantar, one 
of the oldest centres of civilisation in the whole country. We might 
have gone by steamer to Chimbote, but we elected rather to do 
this part of the journey by car across the deserts of the coast, partly 
because one can never form an adequate idea of a country from 
the sea. 

We were late in starting : it does not do to be too scrupulous 
about time in a land where no one else worries about it, and I was 
interested to have this opportunity to study the people, the Indians 
with their copper-coloured features and immovable expression, of 
whom the manager of our travel agency was typical. He had, 
obviously, much of the blood of the old Peruvian race which 
produced the Incas: of middle size, with a smiling, strong face, 
brown eyes and very dark hair which was perfectly straight, he 
presented a pleasant picture of an intelligent and industrious repre- 
sentative of his people. We could easily see what a variety of races 
has gone to make up the Peruvian people of to-day, and could 
readily discern also the gulf which separates rich from poor. 

At long last we started. Passing through the business quarter, 
we rounded the ancient palace of Pizarro, the Spanish conqueror, 
with its countless memories of stirring events. Going out by Bajo 
la Puente to the Customs’ Toll where the baggage was scrutinised, 
we had for thirty kilometres a magnificent new road, a road 
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symbolical of the progressive epoch which is now dawning for Peru. 
In half an hour we were in the desert, where the only road is the 
trail made by previous cars. 

In some sections the surface is relatively hard and smooth, and 
the car travels well. In others the foundation is shifting sand, and 
here trouble immediately begins. In the deep ruts where the 
wheels were almost out of sight we soon came to a standstill. This 
temporary stop was but the precursor of many more serious ones 
we were to have before reaching our journey’s end. We began the 
ascent of the hill above Ancon, a hill which anywhere in the British 
Isles would be regarded as considerable. On every side was sand 
and nothing but sand. Although there was no road but the trail, 
the old Hudson nobly faced the ascent with only two stops. The 
descent on the other side by the steep and sandy slopes of the valley 
of Chancay would be regarded anywhere in the homeland as the 
acme of foolhardiness. In many places it seemed a miracle that 
the car did not topple right over as it came straight down those 
sheer declivities to the valley below. 

I had on many occasions the opportunity to admire the courage 
of the chauffeur as he negotiated difficult positions, particularly 
when I learnt the imperfections of his car: we had not gone far 
when he had to tie up his ignition with string, and later he had 
to fasten the cracked axle with ropes. He had no spare tyre, he 
carried ten passengers in a car intended for eight, and when two 
more solicited a passage by the way he allowed them to stand on 
the step for many miles. The previous evening he had ended a 
trip of four hundred miles across this same country, and instead 
of getting a rest he had to start back with us, someone else having 
failed. In spite of all, he never showed the least sign of weariness 
or impatience. 

The valley of the Chancay is typical of many valleys on the 
coast. By means of irrigation, some eighty thousand acres are 
cultivated, the principal crop being cotton, of which we saw 
immense piles at the port awaiting shipment to Liverpool. As five- 
sixths of the coast are desert, it never fails to give one a pleasant 
sensation to drive into one of these rich, cultivated areas, where 
the green vegetation gives a sense of comfort after the sandy wastes. 

We soon sped across this valley and got to the lomas, those low 
rolling hills which, in spite of being parched and sterile for nine 
months of the year, in the season of mists grow flowers and plants 
which are of some use for feeding cattle. I have never found it 
dreary in these wildernesses. Rather have I found, unfailingly, 
great exhilaration in these silent, open spaces, where a spirit from 
the vast unknown seems to dwell. Difficulty in taking the hills 
and trouble with the suction presented problems, but after a few 
hours on the lomas we saw the lights of Huacho and were soon in 
one of the richest valleys in the country. This region was famed 
for its sugar estates until British preference for colonial produce 
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almost killed the industry. Turning to cotton, the owners wiped 
out their losses in an incredibly short time, and are now flourishing 
exceedingly. 

We slept well and in the morning were ready at 5.30 according 
to instructions. However, the chauffeur politely sent word that we 
should have time to breakfast before starting—a gentle way of 
warning us that he would not be ready to start before ten. In this 
town of Huacho, with its busy markets ministering to the forty 
thousand people in the vicinity, we saw the usual sights: the shops 
reaping an ample harvest and their owners looking prosperous ; 
women in highly coloured, home-made garb, riding on horse or 
mule to market their vegetables or the products of their home 
industry; and men, rather shabbily clad, riding in with saddle 
bags bulging or with huge baskets hanging at either side. Occa- 
sionally we saw a caballero of the old type, who seemed to be born 
to the saddle and who rode his steed with that grace which used 
to characterise every gentleman of Spanish blood ; but for the most 
part the motor car seems almost to have banished his like from the 
towns, although he is sometimes seen in the country districts. 

As we passed through the poverty-stricken town of Huaura we 
saw the famous balcony from which that brave and self-effacing 
soldier, General San Martin the liberator, read the proclamation 
of Peruvian independence in 1821. From now on we were to be 
continuously on the move until 4.30 next morning, except when 
compelled to stop for food or repairs, and what car would not have 
needed repairs, travelling under similar conditions ? At long inter- 
vals we would come to a fertile valley and pass magnificent haciendas, 
as at San Nicolas ; at Paramonga we passed alongside the immense 
ruins of the fortress of that name which guarded the southern 
boundary of the Chimu empire, of which the capital was at Chan 
Chan, near the modern Trujillo. This grim stronghold, built on 
a small hill, presented such a formidable obstacle to the Incas in 
their advance northwards that for six years they dared not attack 
it. It is arranged in the form of three terraces, with their respective 
walls : the outer one measured a hundred and seventy metres by 
a hundred and fifty. Even to-day its strong, rock-built walls, 
towers, stairways and habitations reveal what a mighty fortress this 
must have been. A little further on there was a great cemetery 
of Chimu times ; innumerable skulls and skeletons have been left 
bleaching on the sands here as elsewhere by callous treasure seekers 
who have dug into these ancient tombs. 

All this day our experiences varied but little. For every half- 
hour in a cultivated locality we would have three or four in the 
desert, where there was not a blade of grass of any kind: there 
we would pass through some dry and parched valley and here 
speed along a beautiful tree-lined avenue at the entrance to some 
settlement. At times we were sadly tempted to leave the car and 
climb the heights to examine the magnificent pre-Inca ruins which 
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crowned the eminences, as at San Rafael. By midnight we were 
on the vast, sandy plains of Puerto Pobre, where in 1933 I remem- 
bered being detained for half a day when our car sank into the 
sand. I was congratulating myself that this time the way was 
clear, when lo! we came upon a motor waggon stuck in the sand 
right in our way. The occupants had philosophically gone to sleep 
and did not relish being disturbed. It was no mean task to dig a 
way for our car alongside their waggon, but it was done, and with 
a will. Let those accustomed to macadamised roads try to visualise 
what it means to get a car started in the shifting sands: the tyres 
have to be partly deflated ; the sand dug away ; boards placed 
under the wheels (when boards can be secured) ; and the passengers 
pressed into service to dig or push as the situation requires. No 
man worth his salt can withhold a helping hand at such a time. 
Once away from this place, the going improved for a time, and 
in the light of the lamps I could almost have sworn that the sand 
was a thin coating of snow on the face of the ground. 

Later, our chauffeur lost his way. He drove about aimlessly 
for a time and finally made a mad dash round the side of a hill. 
The front wheels were half over the brow when the car stopped. 
We descended to the valley below on foot, and, with a torch, were 
able to trace the tracks of other cars. The driver recognised where 
he was and we returned to dig away the sand from about our own. 
It sped down, full tilt, for the valley below, the driver at the wheel 
but the passengers on foot. The descent thus accomplished would 
be about five hundred feet. I was amazed next day to hear one 
of our fellow travellers, a government official, relate our hairbreadth 
escape from death after a sheer descent of two thousand five 
hundred feet ! 

We got to Chimbote at 4.20 a.M. We should have been there 
at 10 P.M., but all things considered we had not done badly in 
covering the distance of over two hundred and eighty miles from 
Lima—most of it across roadless deserts—in some twenty-six hours, 
which included stops for meals and for innumerable repairs. There 
we bade farewell to our chauffeur, who in a few hours would 
continue his journey to Trujillo, a distance of about ninety-four 
miles ; and with one day’s rest, if lucky, would be on the way back 
to Lima over the same fearsome desert trails. To the reader it will 
doubtless seem crazy to travel under such conditions. This form 
of the simple life, however, has its own decided attractions, and one 
learns much ; moreover, it saves waiting for steamers. 

We sought rest in the Gran Hotel Europa. It may be observed 
how many of these hotels are “ grand,” or, to translate the Spanish 
literally, ‘‘ great.” ‘They are called so on the principle that if we 
do not praise ourselves nobody else will. The little port looked 
primitive. It is bordered by pampas full of nitrate. Water has to 
be brought by train, and were it not that this is the outlet for the 
fertile Santa valley there would not be so much as a village here. 
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_ Boarding the train, we soon passed a number of excellent, well- 
irrigated cotton and sugar estates, and on many of them the plough- 
ing was done by oxen—sometimes as many as twelve pairs in one 
field. Peru is still in the delightful position of maintaining the old 
and the new in everything, so there is no incongruity in seeing one 
field being ploughed by the most recent type of motor tractor and 
the next by teams of oxen such as have been in use for thousands 
of years. As we moved to higher regions, I could see here and 
there the ruins of ancient fortresses and temples such as are common 
throughout Peru. 

What interested me most, however, was an old aqueduct which 
we could clearly trace running along the barren hillside for mile 
after mile above the railway. The conductor told me it could be 
traced thus for at least thirty-five miles. It is made of clay, specially 
prepared in order to make it set as hard as rock, and dates back 
to eras long before the Incas came to this part of Peru. We were 
told that on the opposite side of the valley was another aqueduct, 
even more remarkable, which carried the water across a mountain 
pass to the sandy plains of Viru, far to the northward. These 
aqueducts, so well graded and well built, have been disused and 
partly broken for hundreds of years ; yet they explained to me— 
what had previously been a mystery—how great buildings could 
have been peopled in ancient times in what is now a waste. Many 
of these waterless deserts were then smiling gardens. 

The length of this railway from Chimbote inland is eighty-six 
miles. Above Tablones the masses of rock, the sheer barrenness, 
the mountains towering to the sky and the river Santa rushing 
down the narrow valley present a sombre picture. After a day of 
intense heat ascending the gorge, we arrived at Huallanca, the 
terminus of the railway, at 4.30 P.M., having made an average 
speed of only slightly over nine-and-a-half miles per hour. Let 
the scoffer remember, however, the nature of this ascent and then 
marvel that the railway is there at all. 

At railhead we took car for Huaraz, eighty-four miles from 
Huallanca. The new road is magnificent, at first zigzagging up 
the mountain side where it looked like a thread above us. We soon 
entered the famous Cafion del Pato, where the Santa river has cut 
its way right through the granite cliffs of the Western Cordillera 
and made this immense gorge one of the most wonderful in the 
world. In the course of slightly over eleven miles the road passes 
through forty-two tunnels, some of them quite long. Emerging 
from this amazing gorge we found ourselves in the Callejon (corridor) 
of Huaylas, one of the most ancient as well as of the most beautiful 
centres in all South America. We were now at an elevation of 
7000 feet, travelling due south between the White and the Black 
Cordilleras, otherwise known as the Eastern and Western respec- 
tively. The prevalence of eucalyptus and other trees around the 
fields and homesteads gives the region a pleasant feeling. All along 
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the hillsides are cultivated chacras, then yellow with grain ; for it 
was autumn, in the Andes if not on the coast. 

Looking up to the high peaks (Huascaran is over 22,000 feet), 
we saw a sight which baffles description. Each peak is different, 
but all are glorious in the fading rays of the evening sun, already 
gone from the valleys. On one the eternal snows look bright red, 
on another yellow, and on a third purple ; but all is quickly chang- 
ing from one colour to another. Well has this region been called 
“The Switzerland of Peru.” In the twilight we passed Caraz, a 
village of four thousand inhabitants, famed for its mountain scenery. 
This, and the next little town of Yungay, astonished me by the 
excellence and cleanliness of their houses, which seemed far superior 
to what I had seen elsewhere in the provinces. But of course I saw 
them in a fading light. 

We sped on through this enchanted valley. Everything seemed 
alluring—the bright moonlight, the eucalyptus trees, the Andean 
peaks, the little farms on the mountain sides, the cottages and 
Indian huts. We were now at a height of 11,000 feet, the air was 
cold and sleep was overtaking us. At 10.30 we arrived at Huaraz, 
to spend the night in the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Cragin of the American Mission. 

Huaraz is a town of eight thousand people, with narrow, winding 
streets paved with cobble stones—the usual pavement outside the 
capital. It is much visited by Indians of the surrounding region, 
and the old Quechua language, of pre-Spanish days, is widely 
spoken. Mr. Cragin had hired a student of the Secondary School, 
then in vacation, to accompany us on the next stage of our journey. 
This lay across the White Cordillera, so called because the great 
heights are always covered with snow, to Chavin de Huantar, our 
objective. 

We did the first twelve miles by car, to a point where Teofilo 
Ossorio was to meet us with a horse and two mules. The air was 
dry and bracing, the valley, as we ascended, became narrower but 
was cultivated everywhere, the small Indian farms being often 
perched up as high as one could see on the mountain sides. The 
scenes which confronted us were delightfully rustic—small flocks of 
sheep and goats being led out of the fold, or corral, beside the house 
by some maiden arrayed in bright, home-dyed colours; cattle 
browsing in the alfalfa fields ; oxen being yoked to the plough ; 
Indians riding into town garbed in their picturesque ponchos ; 
arrieros (muleteers) guiding as many as twelve or twenty mules 
loaded with sacks or boxes, going perhaps to some upland farm or 
to one of the mines beyond Recuay. At Olleros, Teofilo, the “ lad 
0° pairts,” was awaiting us with the bestias, as they are universally 
called in Peru. The white horse allotted to me was not inspiring. 
Hollow-eyed and coughing, it looked a doleful creature, and a horse 


at best is a poor animal for crossing the Cordillera in comparison 
to a good mule. 


Near Huancayo : a pastoral scene in the Andes, 
12,000 feet above sea-level. 


A typical scene in the high Andes : Hamas at Morococho, 
at a height of over 15,000 feet. 
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Interesting buildings in the Lost City of the Incas, Macchu-Picchu. 
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By the bridge over the Rio Negro we saw sulphur baths, steaming 
hot, a sight not uncommon in this land so prodigally endowed by 
nature. ‘The trail ascended gradually. It was dry and gravelly 
underfoot, and after climbing four miles we left behind the culti- 
vated patches and the more settled habitations. After six miles 
we came to a pampa some three miles long. Here were many sheep 
and cattle, and shepherds’ huts, small and round like old-fashioned 
bee-hives, made of straw. The cattle were of remarkably good 
quality, and it was astonishing to us to see how the black sheep out- 
numbered the white. This is rather welcomed by the Indians, as 
it saves dyeing the wool. 

We met on the pampa a young teacher who had crossed the 
Cordillera from Huari. People meeting in such situations are 
seldom taciturn, and we exchanged greetings. He pointed out the 
path leading to the summit of the pass whither we were bound. 
He said it was two leagues distant. It seemed incredible to us, and 
the “ lad o’ pairts ” characterised the statement after he had passed 
as “‘ mentiras”’ ; but it was nevertheless only too true. 

Up there, the pass looked dark and forbidding, with snow lying 
in immense masses on the peaks at either side. We left the pampa 
and faced the long ascent. It was never very steep, as things go 
in such places, but it was a constant pull up and seemed inter- 
minable. The peaks on either side were impressive, some in series, 
like saws, others separate and majestic, and most of them very 
pointed. Considering that we were only ten degrees south of the 
Equator, the quantity of snow on the heights was remarkable, 
particularly so since it was not the season for heavy snow. 

My horse, never very fast, began to pant and falter. I took 
pity on him and dismounted. Soon, at that high altitude, I was 
gasping more than the animal: my head began to whirl and I was 
glad of the support of a rock to steady me. I mounted again, and 
some arrieros passed. One said we were a league from the summit, 
another half a league. Such are the discrepancies one finds in the 
most honest travellers’ estimates. It was a case of “a stout heart 
to a stey brae” indeed. At long last I reached the top, to find my 
companion, who had gone on ahead, standing in the attitude of 
“ stout Cortez .. . upon a peak in Darien.” This was not Darien, 
but the pass of Yanashallash in the White Cordillera, at a height 
of something like 16,500 feet. I felt intensely cold, my vitality was 
gone, and my limbs seemed as heavy as if made of lead. Such are 
the effects of sorroche, or mountain sickness. It is worth mention- 
ing that, on the return journey a few days later, we found that at 
the greatest height we were perfectly comfortable and even felt a 
certain exhilaration, our systems having in that time become accom- 
modated to the altitude. 

Our descent from Yanashallash was, at first, over large and 
slippery stones by which the trail zigzagged around the precipitous 
mountain side. « I preferred to walk, miserable though I was, for if 
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the horse fell over into that abyss there could be but one result. 
Gradually as we descended I felt I could mount again. About two 
miles from the summit we saw some shepherds caring for their 
sheep—surely about as primitive a people as can be found in the 
world to-day. One of them was encamped, with his family, in the 
shelter of two mighty boulders which inclined towards one another ; 
they had made a fire and were cooking supper in this species of 
cave dwelling. 

Some miles further down I was astonished to find several stand- 
ing stones, called huancas by the natives. They were reminiscent of 
what are popularly referred to as “ Druidical stones’ in Scotland. 
To find the same thing in that inaccessible spot in the Andes was 
calculated to set one thinking. The river dropped very steeply into 
a gorge and the path followed suit along the hillside. The descent 
seemed as endless as had done the ascent. We could now breathe 
freely, however, so I decided to walk the rest of the journey. I got 
a peculiar pleasure from turning round to see a towering peak now 
far behind us, its snow-covered head shining brightly and benig- 
nantly in the moonlight. It seemed a kindly guardian of the waste, 
from which we trudged unendingly into abysmal depths. By 
g P.M. we had passed some patches of primitive cultivation ; further 
down we became bottled in the gorge, with cliffs on every side 
but with quite considerable verdure. 

There passed us some dozen real Indians in the narrow defile. 
They had no trace of civilisation about them, carried bunches of 
arrows and were heavily laden. They could speak only Quechua, 
and were soon followed by more groups of the same kind. Teofilo 
suggested that they were probably conscripts fleeing to hide in the 
mountains. No place could be imagined better fitted for the pur- 
pose. At 1 A.M. the stream which we had followed for so long 
broadened into a wider valley, and there, sleeping in the moonlight, 
was Chavin, the ancient centre we had come so far to see. 

In this silent little town, dreaming its dreams of ages long ago, 
we found with difficulty the Inca Hotel, where we rested long and 
well. For the next morning was the Sabbath, when, following a 
life-long custom, we deliberately refrained from carrying out ex- 
ploratory work. 

The ancient temple of Chavin must in its time have been as 
much a fortress as a temple. It covered an area of some thirty 
thousand square yards, at an elevation of about 8000 feet above 
sea-level. Even now the ruins are extensive, and there are indica- 
tions that the other side of the valley was similarly fortified and 
that underground tunnels communicated between the temple and 
these fortifications. The temple, in accordance with the style of 
that period, was somewhat pyramidal in form and consisted of 
four storeys, the lowest ones the broadest and each succeeding one 
narrower. ‘The higher parts have mostly disappeared, but there 
are small sections left. Indeed the natives grow corn on the top 
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of the mound and use part of it as an open-air threshing floor where 
the elevation gives a breeze to carry away the chaff. After some 
search we discovered the entrance into a subterranean portion. 
While the entrances were very narrow, on account of the debris 
which has fallen in the course of so many centuries, the internal 
chambers are commodious. 

These subterranean corridors are in almost perfect condition. 
The masonry is, for the most part, as solid as if built only a few 
years ago, and the passages are so extensive that we were able to 
spend the whole day exploring the recesses of this building which 
must have been reared three thousand years ago. No such walls 
are built in the region to-day. The whole is liberally supplied with 
air. In a place where four corridors meet stands the famous idol of 
Chavin, a granite obelisk thirteen-and-a-half feet in height with a 
diameter of over two feet at its widest. It represents a fanged 
monster, partly jaguar and partly human. Here must have been 
the very centre of the old worship; and here for at least three 
thousand years must have stood this idol. The figure is most care- 
fully engraved in high relief and is adorned with serpents and other 
symbolical figures. 

This ancient civilisation attained an amazing perfection in its 
stone engravings. ‘Two notable specimens have been carried to 
Lima: one, the Raimondi monolith, of greenish granite and stand- 
ing seven feet high, is in the National Museum; the other, a 
carving in granite about eight feet high, has been placed by its 
discoverer, Dr. Julio C. Tello, in the University Museum. All 
show remarkable artistic ability, and treat of the supreme deity of 
their worshippers in a manner highly complex and conventionalised. 
The impression they convey is different according to the direction 
from which they are observed: at one time you see one thing, at 
another something else—a most wonderful manner of representing 
the mystery and complexity of the divine being. All are lavishly 
adorned with representations of serpents, condors, and other 
animals which had for the artists a deep religious significance. 

Mystery is not the only characteristic of these engravings. The 
work is very delicately traced and they have a peculiar beauty. 
The very fact that in that remote epoch men had instruments 
capable of making such engravings in hard granite bespeaks a high 
degree of progress. Stone was not, however, the only artistic 
medium. Dr. Tello has found many specimens of gold plate and 
ornaments showing exactly the same designs as the stonework. He 
has found, further, that the gold was infinitely finer than that 
worked by the later Incas and the artistic standard superior to that 
which it preceded. 

The outer walls of the temple are adorned by monstrous human 
heads engraven in stone—heads not fully anthropomorphised and 
plentifully decorated with serpents. A dozen of these are lying in 
the plaza of the neighbouring village, to which they have been 
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carried. An enormous number of heads, half divine, half human, 
must have been sculptured in stone at this period. In this province 
alone some two thousand samples have been unearthed in recent 
years, some of them large and with no pretension of artistic delicacy. 

We could have spent a fortnight exploring the recesses of this 
ancient building, but unfortunately we could not remain for so 
long. It was something, however, to have seen the wonderful old 
centre, the cradle of later civilisations elsewhere. From this almost 
inaccessible spot, the culture of Chavin worked its way across the 
mountains and down the valleys to the coast of the Pacific. The 
art of the Muchik civilisation, for example, and latterly that of the 
Chimu era (on the coast of northern Peru), can be directly traced 
to the influence of Chavin, which is easily discernible in their 
pottery—a veritable picture-gallery of ancient Peruvian life. 

Away at Paraccas, on the coast near Pisco, four hundred and 
fifty miles from Chavin, Dr. Tello discovered in 1925 an old necro- 
polis, in the subterranean chambers of which hundreds of mummies 
were found. The clothes on these caused a major sensation : made 
two thousand years ago, their colours were as good as if woven 
last week. Nothing of finer texture could be found in the greatest 
cities of to-day. All the designs went to show that here, too, there 
was a great civilisation, a direct offshoot of the older one at Chavin. 
Perhaps more astonishing than all, there were found, here as else- 
where, many skulls which had been trepanned. I have seen dozens 
of these myself and there can be no question about the success of 
the operations. In many cases the gold plate still remains in its 
place, immovable, the bone having grown up around it. These 
were probably men wounded in battle. What are we to say of a 
race having such surgery two thousand years ago, and probably 
long before ? 

More will be heard of Chavin de Huantar as the years go by. 
Its influence has already been traced through the neighbouring 
country of Ecuador and even into Colombia. It is truly remarkable 
that such a civilisation should have been nurtured in these rugged 
defiles beyond the Cordilleras, in a centre so difficult to approach 
even in the twentieth century. The people around Chavin to-day 
are ignorant and miserable : who would think that their ancestors 
thousands of years ago could have produced such architects and 
such experts in metallurgy and artistic decoration ? 

Time fails us to tell of the Incas themselves ; of the Palace of 
the Sun at Cuzco, its walls at one time glittering with gold; of 
the marvellous structures built without lime or cement, which 
stand as a challenge to modern man who is quite unable to imitate 
them ; of the clay tubes, hard as flint, which carried the water 
for the Inca city, where they are still frequently found at a depth 
of six feet with the water still running in them, clear as crystal. A 
visit to Saxahuaman, the ancient fortress seven hundred feet above 
Cuzco, would enchant us with its three rows of mighty walls, the 
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outer one almost a mile in circumference ; and with the remains 
of a giant reservoir on the summit, revealing a knowledge of 
hydraulics worthy of the present day. Seventy miles farther, in the 
valley of the Urubamba, stands the Lost City of the Incas, Macchu- 
Picchu, discovered by Hiram Bingham in 1911. Here were found 
a temple and large stone altar ; an observatory where the solstices 
and equinoxes were exactly calculated ; quarters for the Virgins 
of the Sun and fourteen stone baths with the water still running 
in them. The world is only beginning to learn something of this 
ancient land. And what is known is only a fraction of what remains 
to be discovered. 


KATSINA, A REGION OF HAUSALAND 


By R. Mitier, Superintendent of Education, Nigeria 


An article by the present writer on Katsina city appeared in Geography, 
December 1937. It must be strongly emphasised that it and the present 
article should be read together to give a complete picture of the region, 
for town and country are intimately related here and overlap between 
the two articles has been avoided as far as possible. 


Tue crystalline skeleton of Africa forms the bed-rock over the 
greater part of northern Nigeria, and in Hausaland underlies vast 
smoothly rolling plains which reach their maximum elevation of 
almost 2000 feet near Zaria, slope gently away in all directions 
except that of the Plateau, and stand at some 1750 feet in the 
Katsina region. On their northern periphery the crystallines are 
overlaid, and a hollow in them is filled, by an extension from the 
tertiaries of the Sokoto area. The region here under consideration 
lies across the tip of this tongue, with the result that a map of the 
solid geology would simply show predominant crystallines with a 
southward-pointing wedge of tertiaries reaching to the centre of the 
area. The bed-rock, however, is rarely visible, being for the most 
part overlaid by drift of varying depth, and since this superficial 
covering is similar—sandy, gritty, pebbly or lateritic—over both 
tertiaries and crystallines, there is little difference between the 
terrain on the two rock systems. 

Whereas the greater part of Hausaland is studded with insel- 
bergs and granite domes, often of considerable elevation, the 
Katsina region is monotonously lacking in relief except for a few 
small tors in the west. From the ground no impression whatever 
can be formed of the general trend of drainage, and this in spite of the 
fact that the Niger-Chad watershed traverses the region from north 
to south. The intensity of the rains in their brief season, and the 
soft character of the drift, cause considerable surface wash which 
not only maintains an extremely low slope on the valley-sides but 
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loads the rivers to such an extent that vertical erosion must be con- 
siderably restrained. Very rarely can anything in the nature of a 
gully be found, and then only on a diminutive scale. The water- 
courses themselves are very broad and shallow, and even the largest 
in the region, that at Jibiya, though over a hundred yards wide, 
has banks only four to six feet high. For from eight to ten months of 
the year this is a perfectly flat sandy strip, but in the season carries 
a flood some six feet deep. 

After superficial features, the most striking factor in the physio- 
graphy of the region is the lack of conformity between the present 
land surface and that of the buried crystallines. These latter crop 
out in any sort of situation, and though they form minor elevations, 
from small tors through whalebacks to groups of boulders, they do 
not necessarily form culminating heights. Similarly, where invisible, 
their depth below the surface varies from place to place in a way 
that can rarely be guessed at from surface appearances. This un- 
conformity between the buried and actual landscape seems to 
apply equally to the tertiary and to the crystalline areas. The 
repercussions on the question of water-supply, an important one 
in this arid region, are considerable. 

Both the drift and the tertiaries are permeable ; the crystallines, 
on the other hand, are more or less watertight. The layer of drift 
thus forms an invaluable reservoir of water in the dry season. If 
the present land-surface were crystalline, the ability of the region 
to carry population would be tremendously impaired. As it is, 
the supply of water varies enormously over the region according 
to the depth of the drift and the contours of the crystallines below. 
In some places, where the drift is thin, the wells are only some ten 
to twelve feet deep, but are liable to go dry. Elsewhere, wells may 
go down fifty to a hundred feet before they reach water, but in such 
circumstances are generally permanent. Katsina city is in a parti- 
cularly favourable position from the point of view of water-supply, 
being surrounded on three sides by higher ground, most of which 
is drift. The wells here average some twenty feet and yield a 
permanent supply. ‘The shallowest water of all is in the sands of 
the river beds, where good supplies are generally available just 
below the surface. All the towns and villages near the two river- 
systems draw their supplies from this source. In the enclosed de- 
pressions, where the ground-water is near the surface, evaporation 
leads to the deposition of salts of some value as cattle-licks, and 
even provides saltpetre for the making of gunpowder. 

The above considerations have to be borne in mind when examin- 
ing the distribution of settlements. Apart from domestic supplies, 
however, the availability of water is extremely important for farming. 
At the onset of the rains most striking differences may be observed 
in the height of the corn. When differences due to chance excess 
or scarcity of storms are discounted, it remains quite evident that 
where the drift is thinnest the crops make the earliest start. The 
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explanation almost certainly is that in thick drift the first rains sink 
in and leave the surface comparatively dry. On the other hand 
where the impermeable rock is not deep down, the surface soon 
becomes sufficiently moist to start vegetative growth. The corre- 
lation between structure and denser settlement, made possible by 
this ready accessibility of the water-table where granite outcrops 
lift it nearer to the surface, is particularly striking where the out- 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-map showing rivers (broken lines) and principal roads and towns. 
(From the Land and Survey Department map, 1936.) 


crops are small and scattered, indicating a rolling surface only just 
buried beneath the drift. 

During recent geological time climatic variations seem to have 
occurred. Evidence of dry conditions is to be found in dead sand- 
dunes, many of which can be recognised in the north-east quarter 
of the region. Elsewhere, again, the drift may be covered with 
almost pure sand, and many of the swamps seem to be due to a 
blocking of former drainage channels by sand in a period when 
aerial transport took precedence over fluviatile. Other conditions, 
not so recent, gave rise to concretionary pans! in the subsoil, now 
often exposed over considerable areas and forming exceedingly 
barren lands. 
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Thus, although the relief of the region is featureless to the point 
of monotony, the character of the terrain itself varies very con- 
siderably from place to place. The water-supply also may be good 
or bad, and the domestic and agricultural supplies may not be alike. 
The soil may be so sandy as to preclude crops possible elsewhere ; 
or the surface may be an ironstone pavement on which nothing 
but the poorest scrub will grow. 

Apart from iron, which occurs in most of the drift, the only 
mineral so far discovered is a little gold in Ruma district. 


CLIMATE 2 


The climate of Katsina pertains to the Western Sudanese or 
monsoon type, in which the region comes alternately under the 
influence of the Sahara and of the Guinea Coast in accordance with 
the annual swing of the pressure belts. During the northern winter 
the North East Trades (the “‘ Harmattan” of West Africa) blow 
all day as a fairly steady, fresh breeze of about 5 on the Beaufort 
Scale. It normally ceases at night. Coming as it does from the 
Sahara, it is extremely dry, having a mean relative humidity in the 
months of November to February of only 24 per cent. Less than 
16 per cent. has been recorded as the mean for a month on several 
occasions. Naturally, such low humidities have a powerful desic- 
cating effect, reducing the surface of the ground to sand or powder, 
causing wooden articles to shrink, split, or come to pieces, and 
having a somewhat unpleasant effect on the skin. Those who go 
barefoot often suffer from cracked feet. Farmland enjoys a thorough 
rest. Since the altitude of the sun is at its lowest, temperatures also 
reach their minima, the mean for the four months being 73° F. 
On account of the rapid evaporation, however, the physiological 
temperature is much lower than this, and at night the mean 
minimum of 58° F. (the absolute minimum is often less than 45° F.) 
feels much more like 38°, and Europeans as well as natives require 
fires in their houses. This physiological cold is very real and is not 
simply a question of the sensitivity of dwellers in the tropics, for 
Europeans straight from England for the first time feel the cold 
equally. The cold of the Harmattan here is a more striking feature 
than its haze of dust, although this is also a factor to be reckoned 
with. Worse dust-storms are raised at the beginning of the rains. 

By March, with the sun northing, temperatures have risen 
somewhat, and in April, when the sun is overhead, the day-time 
means exceed 100°. The sun blazes down from a cloudless sky 
and absolute maxima of 110° are not uncommon. By night, how- 
ever, radiation through the clear skies reduces the mean minima 
to about 70°. The Harmattan has now taken off and the only air 
is an occasional gentle breeze from the south or south-west. When 
this fails it is really hot. A storm or two may bring rain, but it is 
not till May that showers can confidently be looked for and even 
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then the amount is very variable. The mean deviation from the 
average total for this month is 50 per cent. 

_ The rain-bearing winds from the south-west gradually increase 
in strength and constancy until in June and July rainfall is reason- 
ably regular. During these months practically all the rains come 
from revolving storms of considerable violence (known as tornadoes), 
which invariably come up from the north-east and commonly 
occur either just after sunset or in the middle of the night. August 
usually brings the maximum rainfall and that of a steadier and 
quieter type. Storms recur in September and the rains cease 
abruptly with this month. The normal number of rainy days for 
the year is 55, or every third day of the rainy season, and since the 
total of 27-6 inches falls on these days, it is obvious that the intensity 
of the rain is high. The consequence of this feature, which usually 
leads to rapid run-off and loss of water, is not serious here, on 
account of the general flatness of the country and the porosity of 
the drift. Temperatures during the rains are a most refreshing 
relief from those of the preceding season. The cloudy sky reduces 
insolation and scales day temperatures down to January levels, 
while evaporation from the moist ground helps to depress, but to 
a lesser extent, the mean minima. 

At the end of the rains, in September, the sky clears and in- 
solation becomes effective again, raising the mean temperature to 
80° and the maximum to over 90°. A minor hot season then occurs, 
and since there is a certain amount of standing water and plenty 
of moist shade among plants, mosquitoes flourish and make this an 
unhealthy time of year. 

The salient features of the climate are summed up on Fig. 2. 
(a) The short rainy season with a steady increase in rainfall from 
May to a climax in August, followed by a steep drop to October. 
(6) The small total of rain—27-6 inches—very meagre for this region 
of high temperatures and a soil parched by seven months of heat 
and Harmattan. (c) The low humidity, except at the height of the 
rains. (d) The drop in temperature with the onset of the rains, a 
feature common to all monsoon regions. (e) The great range of 
temperature and the utility of mean maximum and minimum curves 
as a representation of conditions by day and by night respectively. 
(f) The four thermal seasons (i) November—-February, warm days, 
cold nights; (ii) March—May, very hot days, warm nights; (iii) 
June-September, warm days, cool nights; (iv) October, hot days, 
cool nights. 

Man is interested in temperature in so far as it affects, firstly, 
the crops he can grow, and, secondly, his own personal comfort. 
This is one of the regions in which temperature, having passed a 
certain limit, makes no difference to the crops but all the difference 
to man’s comfort. Rainfall, upon which depends water-supply, 
is the climatic factor of paramount importance for man in this 


region. 
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VEGETATION 


The region is in the belt of savannah forest, mostly of the thorn 
scrub variety—open park country in which trees bear every sign 
of aridity and damage by grazing and burning. In the rains the 
ground is covered by tall grass which soon withers away in the dry 
season, leaving the soil practically bare. Evergreen, leathery or 
hairy leaves, thorns, deep roots and prolific seeding are the out- 
standing characteristics. The huge seed-pods of the Leguminosae, 
which are very common, are a conspicuous feature in the dry season. 


Fic. 2. Climate, Katsina city. 
+ 


The various acacias are the commonest species, but the composition 
of the woods and the size and quality of the trees vary widely with 
locality and reflect the nature of the soil, the availability of water 
the intensity of farming, or the interval of time since the area now 
in bush was farmed. 

A useful broad division is that of tree savannah and bush 
savannah. ‘The former exists only in the thinly populated south- 
western quarter of the region, the Ruma bush, now largely forest 
reserve and the only part of the region where game may be seen. 
In the tree savannah the crowns meet to form something of a ceiling 
but there are many open glades. Bush savannah, as a result of 
widespread farming, is the commoner type. The trees are shorter, 
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more widely spaced, often stunted or scrubby, and show most 
clearly the adaptations to an arid environment. No clear demarca- 
tion can be made between these two broad classes, and the bush 
savannah especially ranges from something like tree savannah to 
the most miserable wilderness of gnarled and thorny scrub, mostly 
Combretums,’ on the poorest soils and particularly on the lateritic 
pavements. ‘This degenerate type covers much of the area out from 
Katsina town through Jibiya to Maradi, along the international 
frontier ; and again, in a younger stage, wherever the soil has been 
exhausted by agriculture and abandoned to bush. 

Near towns and permanent farmland a certain amount of wood 
is spared, mostly useful species, the baobab being the most striking 
and the chediya (a Ficus) and dorowa (a locust bean) the normal 
shade trees. Live thorn hedges, too, often encircle permanent 
farmland. 

In damper ground, either by river-beds, in swamps, or in land 
flooded in the rains, large upstanding trees flourish and form the 
only source of timber, as distinct from firewood, in the region. 
Fairly large stands of such timber are to be found in the low ground 
about Kaita and again in, and to the north of, Dankama. The fan 
palm is common in such situations but occurs elsewhere as well. 
It and the dum and raffia palms are the only representatives of the 
palms in the region. 

It will be evident that variety is a feature of the savannah here. 
The landscape, indeed, includes everything from pleasant groves, 
as at Kaita, through nondescript, coppice-like bush, to a completely 
bald skyline where the regenerating bush is not tall enough to be 
visible from a distance. In the dry season the predominant colour 
is grey-green ; as the rains approach, the young leaves introduce 
a reddish tinge, and in the wet season the new foliage is a rich green. 
Most of the trees are evergreen, but they shed many of their leaves 
in the dry season and grow a full covering in the rains. Flowers 
are common but rarely big or bright enough to be really striking. 
One common thorn, the kurna (Kizyphus Spino-Chrisiz), is so thoroughly 
adapted to arid conditions that it sheds its leaves in the wet season. 

.A number of the trees are utilised for food (principally as veget- 
ables), medicine, rope, dyes, etc. The baobab and locust bean are 
the most valuable. Baobab leaves go into soup, its large fruits are 
edible, and an inner bark makes ropes. The fruit of the locust tree 
forms a brown, edible cake and a preparation which hardens mud 
floors and walls. These trees are usually privately owned and not 
necessarily by the farmer of the land on which they stand: even 
chediyas have their proprietors, who sometimes charge petty traders 
for their stances in the trees’ deep shade. The wood of the palms 
is of great value in that, as termites do not eat it, it can be used in 
house-building. Firewood is scarce and expensive near the towns. 

The extension of the Sahara and degradation of forests is a 
question that has received much attention recently. The Anglo- 
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French Commission which toured the Nigeria- Niger Colony 
northern frontier zone last year and spent some time in Katsina, 
state definitely that “under present climatic conditions there 
appears to be no imminent and general danger of desiccation,” 
and “ in spite of the fact that there is no obviously apparent danger 
of desiccation there is unquestionably an impoverishment of the 
sylvan conditions of the country. This impoverishment is due 
almost entirely to uncontrolled expansion of shifting cultivation 
as a result of the security offered by European administration.” 4 
Only in very localised areas did they find sand being blown south 
and none of this in Katsina, where, on the contrary, they commented 
on the fact that ancient sands are now anchored by vegetation. 
Shifting agriculture and therefore fire is not so common in Katsina 
as further north, but grazing is a powerful destructive force. Not 
only do goats and sheep eat the seedlings and young trees, but the 
goat-herds regularly break down branches for their flocks, while 
camels, both local and in Tuareg caravans, are also very destructive 
of trees. 


AGRICULTURE 


The staple crops are millet (Pennisetum typhoideum) and guinea corn 
(Sorghum vulgare) for food, and ground-nuts and cotton largely for 
export. Before the rains the farmers gather what manure they can, 
mostly house sweepings and ashes, and hoe over the ground. In 
May, or as soon as they think the rains have come to stay, they sow 
the millet seed. Very often the first sowing is lost because of drought, 
or dry storms may bury the seedlings with sand and kill them. A 
second and sometimes a third or fourth sowing is then necessary. 
At this season there are great variations from place to place. The 
rain, coming as it does in storms, is localised, and one village may 
happen to get several in succession, so that their crops get a good 
start, while another village may be just as unlucky and have the 
mortification of seeing storms all round the horizon but none over- 
head. There is great activity in the fields at this season, weeding 
and ridging, thinning and filling up blanks with transplanted 
seedlings. In June, when rain is fairly certain, guinea corn is sown 
in rows between the millet ridges and the hoeing and weeding goes 
on, with breaks to plant the other crops—beans in the spaces among 
the corn, cassava, cotton, ground-nuts, tobacco, indigo and henna 
in little fields by themselves ; and if there is sufficiently moist ground 
in the neighbourhood, rice and sugar-cane. In odd corners, often 
in the compound itself, a little hemp (for rope) and maize are 
grown. 

Soon the corn shoots and the grain begins to form: at this 
stage birds have to be kept off, but once the grain hardens it is safe. 
According to the quality of the soil and quantity of rain, the stalks 
reach heights of nine to fifteen feet, the millet with a clean poker- 
like head up to three feet long and the guinea-corn with a graceful 
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plume. There are many varieties of both plants but their general 
appearance is true to type. ‘The millet is the first to ripen, usually 
after four months in the ground. The farmer goes through his 
fields daily, selecting and cutting the ripe heads. With the millet 
cleared off, the guinea-corn makes more rapid progress, and is in 
turn harvested in October. Guinea-corn is the more valuable crop 
and wherever possible is grown in preference to millet, but the soil 
and water conditions determine the relative proportions of the two 
crops. ‘The bare stalks are not wasted but are carefully cut and 
stored for use in making houses and beds, or as fuel. 

Once the corn is in, the ground-nuts are lifted and the cotton 
picked. This work is not so pressing and the harvest and transport 
to market is spread over the first half of the dry season. 

In favourable situations, usually floors of valleys or depressions, 
irrigation is practised in the dry season. These gardens are fairly 
small and intensively manured. Water is got from the well either 
by two leather buckets, one on each end of a rope which passes 
over a kind of pulley, or by a shaduf. The garden is carefully 
engineered so that the water can be distributed in little channels 
and diverted into each of the beds in turn. The chief irrigated 
crops are onions, peppers, sweet potatoes, paw-paws and tomatoes. 

Farms are small, some five acres in extent on the average. 
Various factors have contributed to make shifting agriculture 
much less common than formerly. Ground-nuts, being a legume 
with nitrogen-fixing properties, have been of considerable value 
in maintaining fertility and are used as a rotation crop in soil which 
is weary of corn. Moreover, they will yield a paying crop off soil 
so sandy as to be practically worthless otherwise. The stability 
brought by British supervision of government has made farmers 
more willing to put work and manure into the land. The same 
cause has led to an increase in the population and therefore of the 
pressure on the land, and while this is still far from serious, the 
diminution of available fallow has encouraged farmers to adopt 
methods which make their land permanently productive. 

In connection with agriculture it is necessary to mention the 
Fulani and their cattle. These people form an almost independent 
community within the main population like tinkers or gypsies in 
Europe. They wander with their herds in search of pasture often 
over hundreds of miles, going north in the rains and in the dry 
season coming south, in many cases remaining for a period on farm- 
land. A farmer makes a bargain with them to pen their cattle on 
his land. In return for the manure so obtained, he feeds the family 
and may even give something over and above. 

At present the stock, apart from that of the Fulani, which can 
scarcely be regarded as belonging to the region, is in three distinct 
classes. (a) A very few cattle, belonging to wealthy people and 
regarded as capital, which are usually put into a Fulani herd. (4) 
Sheep and goats, a few to almost every household, but having, 
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however, only a subsidiary place in the agricultural economy. 
Their retention is to be regarded as a miniature pastoral system 
adapted to the seven months of dry season when the major activity 
of agriculture proper is in abeyance. They roam at large and there- 
fore their manure is of little value to the individual owner apart 
from that fraction resulting from their being folded in the compound 
at night. (c) Beasts of burden, mainly donkeys, but including 
camels, pack-oxen and horses. The first three are primarily for 
loads, though the owner may ride as well. Horses are strictly for 
personal use and are the normal mode of transport for the wealthier 
people. 

Government is successfully endeavouring to induce the people 
to keep cattle on their own account and mixed farming is making 
considerable progress, mainly among the richer and more pro- 
gressive classes. The unit is a ten-acre farm with a pair of draught 
oxen, stalled every night so that their manure is accumulated. A 
light plough of the American mass-produced type, in which broken 
or worn parts can be replaced by spares, is used at present : doubt- 
less when the idea has thoroughly taken hold the local blacksmiths 
will be able to produce a substitute. Previously, of course, the 
plough was quite unknown. 


Dry SEASON OccuPATIONS 


Although agriculture is the foundation of life here, the long dry 
season gives an opportunity for, and indeed makes imperative, the 
exercise of crafts and trades. These are very numerous and cover 
most branches of activity. The importance of hunting and fishing, 
however, is negligible, for the Hausa has long passed that phase. 
The large number of industries and the fact that most of them are 
carried on by skilled specialists constitute the chief claim of the 
Hausa to be regarded as a cultured people. 

The principal crafts are smithing (brass, copper, tin and silver, 
as well as iron), building, weaving, potting, dyeing, tanning, leather 
working, barbering (including surgery, mainly cupping and cir- 
cumcising), calabash-cutting, carpentry, tailoring, embroidery and 
drumming. The latter, which sounds rather a pastime, is a very 
important and lucrative trade, for drummers are necessary at all 
kinds of festivals and events, at dances and even at work, for wherever 
a large gang of labourers is engaged, it pays to have a troupe of 
drummers to keep them from boredom and to urge them on with 
rhythm. 

The second group of activities is the unskilled or casual type, 
such as the making of ropes (mostly by blind people), mats and 
baskets, and petty trading or brokerage in the market. Quite the 
most prominent article of small trade is the kola nut, for everyone 
who can afford it chews kola, which takes the place of other stimu- 
Jants in this Moslem region. The supply comes mainly from Sierra 
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Leone and is an important item in the internal trade of Northern 
Nigeria. In this group also comes the important and well-recognised 
activity of people known as masu cin rani, literally “ those who eat 
the dry season.” These are men with no trade who wander afield 
in the dry season, doing casual labouring, perhaps a little trading 
on the way, or—quite important—living on their wealthier relatives 
—that is, going to pay their respects to them. It is rare for labourers 
to leave their homes for work on large-scale enterprises such as the 
tin-mines of the Plateau, though there is a big demand there for 
labour. There is plenty of work for them in their own region. It 
must not be supposed, however, that they are stay-at-homes, or, 
in their own delightful idiom, “ fish in a well.” Examples of widely- 
travelled Hausas are not rare : the writer has come across in Katsina 
one who has served in the French army in France and another who 
capped his pilgrimage to Mecca by fighting for Italy in Abyssinia. 
The third group consists of those with some capital who spend 
the dry season trading. In a small way, a villager who owns a few 
donkeys may buy up the local ground-nuts or cotton—not usually 
paying cash at the time—and transport them to market in Katsina 
city or Kano, bringing back European cloth, salt and the like, 
usually after a period during which he has hired himself and his 
donkeys to transport further produce to market. A man with more 
capital may buy and sell all sorts of things, but mainly the two cash 
crops, hiring transport where he can get it, including motor lorries 
and Tuaregs, who, with their camels, come south in the dry season 
with salt or wheat (a great delicacy in Hausaland), hire out their 
transport and go back to the desert later with the products of the 
fat south-land. Another type of trader is he who buys up good 
leather-work, cloth, brass ware, beads and so forth—all relatively 
valuable and compact wares—and goes off in any direction buying 
and selling. These peripatetic traders often travel great distances, 
to Timbuktu and the Mediterranean coast, for example, where they 
buy wares which wealthy Hausas are eager to acquire on their 
return. Many people make the pilgrimage to Mecca on this basis 
of working their way. Wandering within Nigeria has been much 
stimulated by British rule, not only because of the security but by 
reason also of cheap transport. The lorry fare for the 107 miles 
to Kano is gs., and the railway fares are }d. per mile. Both forms 
of transport are crowded to a most uncomfortable extent. 
Recurrent dry seasons have bred the idea of trading into the 
Hausa and he practises at every opportunity. Even in a tiny 
market the multiplicity of small traders with a stock-in-trade worth 
sixpence at most is astonishing, and gives the impression that the 
villagers live by taking in each other’s washing. Actually a great 
deal of it is due to the social instinct : the Hausa loves a town or 
busy market with all it stands for in the way of a background of 
organisation, law and interchange of labour and ideas. 
Since most people in the region are Moslem, women work in 
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the fields only when compelled to do so by the poverty of their 
household. A wealthy man’s women do very little work beyond 
the preparation of the master’s food, but since this involves heavy 
work with pestle and mortar followed by a hand-grindstone, they 
are by no means to be regarded as idle. Weaving on Penelope's 
type of loom is a craft peculiar to women, gentle and simple, whereas 
the shuttle looms, which produce most of the cloth, are men’s work. 
Spinning of cotton is done by women, the thread so obtained being 
often respun into a harder twist by men. The making of pots is 
shared by women and men. Food-selling in the market, a kind 
of cafetaria for the influx of country people, is in the hands of women. 
Otherwise the crafts and trades are carried on by men. 


POPULATION 


The population supported by these manifold activities, to which 
farming is added in the season, is about 400,000. The mean density 
for the region is just over 130 to the square mile—three times the 
mean density for Northern Nigeria as a whole and equal to that 
in the best agricultural parts of Britain. The population is slightly 
on the increase, mainly owing to modern security. There is also, 
however, a small but fairly steady influx from the north, where 
soil and climatic conditions are poorer and where government 
requirements are not so easily satisfied as in Nigeria. 

The actual distribution is shown on Fig. 3, compiled from 
official figures by Districts. The densest area is round the city and 
stretches south-eastwards to link up with the agglomeration round 
Kano. This part is almost entirely on the best soil and is practically 
all in permanent cultivation. Granite outcrops frequently but 
sporadically over the area. To the north and north-east the soil 
is very sandy and dry, and here the population is sparse on both 
sides of the international border. North-westward from the city 
the soil is again very poor and often lateritic. In the south-west 
there is bush, largely on account of its having been a No-Man’s- 
Land between Emirate centres in the old days and therefore a 
hunting-ground for slave-raiders. It is now rapidly being settled 
again. ‘The high density in the west-centre can be accounted for 
partly by better land near the granite and partly by the fact that, 
though it lies in the path of raiders, there has long been a con- 
siderable nucleus of population in the easily-defended tors of Ruma. 

All over the area the population tends to be in agglomerations, 
mainly as a result of the former need for defence. The people are 
now increasingly living out in the fields; even so an estimate 
putting three-quarters of the population in settlements of over 
1000 would probably not be too high. The advantages of sharing 
expensive wells must be taken into account. Apart from this, 
however, the long period during which the people are out of the 
fields and engaged in occupations requiring a market would account 
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century. Of mysterious origin, they are to be compared in type 
with the ancient Egyptians, and while the nomad cow-Fulani have 
remained comparatively pure, the settled Fulani have been largely 
absorbed. Other minor ingredients came from slaves captured in 
the south or on the Plateau, and from Arabs who have wandered 
in and settled, mostly as traders or religious teachers. 

The typical Hausa * differs considerably from the West Coast 
negro, being slighter in build and wiry rather than massively strong. 
The head and face are longer and less prognathic ; and while there 
is considerable variation in nose and lips, the former is more bridged 
(it may even be arched) and the latter smaller than the normal for 
thefWest Coast negro. Head hair is in ringlets as in the negro, but 
facial hair seems to be more abundant, and beards, especially of the 
goatee type, are both common and fashionable. Skin colour varies 
from a genuine black to quite light browns; while the lightest 
skin generally indicates a strong Fulani strain and goes with a 
sharper nose and smaller lips, the very darkest skin sometimes 
occurs along with quite Eurasian build and features. Careful and 
ample anthropometric work would probably reveal a most interest- 
ing mixture of elements in the racial composition. 


LANGUAGE 


The language of the region is Hausa and the manner in which 
it is spoken, while differing only slightly from that in other parts of 
Hausaland, is generally recognised as being the purest strain and 
the nearest to a standard Hausa possible in a language spoken by 
so many millions, few of whom can read or write and so help to 
crystallise the tongue. Westermann ® says: ‘‘ Hausa is a Hamitic 
language and belongs to the northern or Berber dialects of North 
Africa, although this relationship is not a close one in point of 
etymology.” ‘The vocabulary is enormous and the possibilities of 
expression infinite. The wealth of the language is illustrated by 
its persistence: the ruling Fulani adopted it and to-day all 
Europeans use it. 


SOCIAL ORGANISATION 


This is quite complex. Their farming activities plus crafts and 
trading have given the people—by African standards—a very good 
living, and by any standards something well above subsistence level. 
Moreover their position has brought them into the Moslem fold, 
so that over and above the secular functions of farmer, craftsman, 
trader, and the hierarchy of the Emir and his administrators, there 
are the clerics—the Mallams—from lawgivers, judges, teachers and 
expounders of the Koran, to the modern scholars from government- 
supervised institutions. The whole structure is, or was till British 
rule came, remarkably like that existing in mediaeval Europe. The 


* The word Hausa means “‘ language,” or ‘our language,” and a member of our 
racial complex calls himself Ba-Hausa, ‘“‘ one who speaks the language.” 
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Emir was an absolute monarch who led his people to battle. He 
had his kaura (war lord or Champion), his mounted knights with 
swords, his guardsmen in chain-mail and helmets on armoured 
horses. All these warriors lived at the Emir’s court or that of a 
noble. The remainder of the army, composed of peasants called 
up for the occasion, formed the infantry, some armed with bows and 
arrows, whose function it was to disorganise the enemy cavalry, 
and others with long spears used not for throwing but in hand-to- 
hand fighting and particularly in withstanding a charge. 

The learned men again are comparable to those of mediaeval 
Europe in that some wide term such as “ cleric” must be used to 
include them, for they are all more or less in Holy Orders. The 
law is the Moslem law and the alkalis (judges) must therefore be 
not only lawyers but also scholars of the Koran. Those who read 
and write—and Hausa had its literature in Arabic script before the 
Europeans came—deal mainly with sacred writings, and the books 
that they write and illuminate are almost exclusively full copies or 
parts of the Koran. In pre-European times and still to-day, know- 
ledge of the Koran is the minimum qualification for the title of 
“ Mallam.” 

Women are definitely not the labourers and beasts of burden 
that they are in some parts of Africa. Naturally if a man goes on 
trek with his wife she carries part or all of the load and follows at a 
respectful distance behind her lord, but in general the practical 
status of women, in spite of their theoretical inferiority in Islam, is 
quite equal to that of men. Since only a minority of the population 
can afford a plurality of wives, the average number of wives per 
married man is only slightly over unity. The majority of the women 
thus enjoy whatever advantages there are in being the sole mistress 
of the house. In addition to this, however, the ease of divorce in 
Moslem law means that the husband has to treat his wife reasonably 
well or she will leave him, and unless she marries again it is not easy 
for him to recover the bride-price—usually representing all his 
savings—that he paid for her. Moreover, a woman can have 
property in her own right and the proceeds of her home industry, 
spinning, weaving or potting, are usually her personal property. 
Quite often the wife is wealthier than the man, and if the personal- 
ities of the married couple are so assorted, the woman may be the 
one in authority. In fact, the status of women is very much as in 
Europe, except in regard to the courtesy shown them. Whereas 
in Europe they are theoretically the weaker vessel and therefore 
accorded privileges, here the status of weaker vessel obtains without 
the concomitant offsets. It seems certain, too, that the finer 
emotions do not enter into a partnership to the same extent as in 
Europe, but that they are not entirely lacking is shown by tales of 
eloping lovers and heart-broken widows or widowers. Among 
wealthy people the status of women is lower than in poorer classes. 
They are rigorously in purdah and the wife of a wealthy man not 
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only leaves the outside world on marriage but shares her position 
with up to three other wives and an indefinite number of concubines, 
according to the wealth of her husband. 

British rule, except in a few striking cases, has made little altera- 
tion in the traditional scheme of things. War and slaving, of course, 
have been stopped, and the peasant, though still very respectful 
towards his superiors, knows that so long as he pays his tax he can 
claim his civil rights. European cloth has come in and, though it 
does not last so well as the homespun, it is cheaper and consequently 
more people can now wear the great flowing gown and baggy 
trousers of the well-dressed Hausa. Japan supplies a fez at a fraction 
of what the wealthy people used to pay for a similar article brought 
on a costly journey across the desert. European clothes are never 
worn. Bicycles and motors have made transport easier, and the 
Hausa has been quick to accept them and absorb them into his 
economy. As in Europe, however, the rulers are mounted on state 
occasions, for this is one of the regions where the conquerors are 
characterised by the horse and the sword. 

The former administrative system has been maintained in its 
entirety, with the modification that the rulers receive a salary and 
must account for the taxes under their control, instead of, as formerly, 
deducting what they could from the total sent to the Emir. Judges, 
too, are salaried, and court records are kept. The Emir himself 
now receives a salary and has a legally constituted council and civil 
servants (including Europeans) to administer his government. The 
Resident of the Province, with two assistants, supervises the whole 
system. The fact that there are only three political officers shows 
how genuinely “ indirect” is the administration. The ruling class, 
like the peasants, have benefited by the change. Their position is 
now secure so long as they discharge their functions properly, and 
their incomes are probably no less than formerly—the Emir has 
£4000 and several of his chief native functionaries have £400 or 
over. 

The social organisation of the people has proved strong enough 
to absorb these changes, especially as most of them are simply a 
“cleaning up ” of the old order and life therefore goes on very much 
in the traditional manner. There is no danger of a Europeanisation 
of the people. 

The development that is to be looked for is, first, a raising of the 
standard of living through improvements in agriculture (though 
here the impact of world conditions is felt through the variations 
in the price of cash crops), and, second, a modification of the con- 
vention, based on a state of poverty and insecurity in the past, that 
a “big man” is one who spends his substance in maintaining a 
crowd of unproductive and often worthless sycophants. This 
travesty of the admirable Moslem injunction to care for the poor 
dissipates money that might otherwise be used to set a valuable 
example in improved housing, hygiene and nutrition. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


The material used here is derived from numerous excursions extending over a period 
of a full year and the approach is that outlined in the British Association pamphlet of 
1930, ‘‘ ‘The Human Geography of inter-tropical Africa.” The writer is much indebted 
for assistance in field work to Mr C. Graham and Mallams ABUBAKAR ILorin, AMADU 
Dauvra, Buxar DipcHarma, IpraHIM Broa, MOHAMMED Broa, MoHAMMED Fate, Mora 
Itorin, UMaru Gwanpu and Wapa Kano, all of Kaduna College, Katsina. Latitude 
13° N. and longitude 8° E. intersect near the centre of the region, which is some 3000 
square miles in extent. The Oxford Atlas (5th edition), p. 68 or 72, shows its position 
in relation to Nigeria and the Sudan generally. 

1 Falconer, Geology and Geography of N. Nigeria, 1911, p. 199. 

* Meteorological observations have been taken in the city for some 15 years. The 
figures appear in the Blue Books. 

* For a flora of the region see Lely, Useful Trees of Northern Nigeria, 1925. 

4 Sessional Paper No. 37 of 1937, Nigerian Government. 

5 Bargery, Hausa-English Dictionary, 1934, Preface. 


THE ARCTIC CORRIDOR OF FINLAND 


By T. W. FREEMAN and Mary M. Macpona.p 


Tue Arctic coast of Europe is shared by Norway, Finland and 
Russia : the Finnish section is short, but is ice-free throughout the 
year and is now being developed as an outlet for the northern parts 
of the country. The Petsamo fjord provides adequate natural 
harbours in Linahamari (L) * and Trifona (T), which are served 
by regular passenger and mail steamers sailing to the remotest 
villages of the Finnish Arctic coast and also to Kirkenes (Ki) in 
Norway. Other coasting craft also use the two small ports (Fig. 1). 

This development has been made possible by the construction 
of the Great Arctic Highway, a motor road from south of the 
Arctic Circle, where its terminus is Rovaniemi, a rapidly growing 
town which owes its prosperity to the expanding commercial 
development of northern Finland and to the increasing tourist 
traffic. The journey of three hundred and thirty miles along the 
Arctic road is made by the post bus in fifteen hours, including stops 
at various villages on the way. These villages have excellent tourist 
inns, run by the government without expectation of profit. The 
surface of the road is very uneven, and the minor topographical 
diversity of a glacially roughened surface adds its quota of rotatory 
movement to the journey. 

Northern Finland possesses the same upland character as the 
east of the country, in contrast to the lake-studded plateau of 
south-central Finland and the coastal plains of the Gulf of Bothnia 
and the Gulf of Finland. The upland includes the marked but 
discontinuous range which forms, to the south of Lake Inari, the 
limit of Farther Lapland as distinguished in the Alas of Finland.* 
In the system of regionalisation there employed, the state is divided 


* Contractions in parentheses refer to Fig. 1. 
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into nineteen territories, such as, for example, Farther Lapland, 
which are subdivided into districts, of which there are thirty-five 
on land and six on the surrounding seas. The smallest division 
made is the tract. An ingenious system of notation by “ landscape 
formulae ”? shows for each district or tract the characteristics of the 
landforms, hydrology, vegetation and settlement : thus the Petsamo 
fjeld district has the general character of “ mountainous and hillock 
country,” with chains of lakes, fjeld birch forest, treeless feld (tundra 
moor) and scattered settlements, very sparse over a considerable 
area. It is subdivided into three tracts, with the second and third 
of which this article is primarily concerned (Fig. 1). 

It will be seen that the whole of the Petsamo fjeld district has a 
remarkable unity. The real basis of its differentiation from that to 
the south—the Petsamo wooded district—is vegetational : south of 
latitude 69° the conifers gradually mingle with the birches, and 
coniferous forest becomes well established around Lake Inari and 
in the southern parts of Farther Lapland. The Petsamo ¢unturit 
(=tundra) appears as a well-marked ridge from west to east, and 
is the obvious boundary between tracts I and II. Northwards 
from the Petsamo tunturit, tundra gains in area until it attains 
virtual dominance in the Fisher Peninsula. For various reasons 
which will emerge later, the Arctic coastline is the boundary 
between tracts II and III. 

The whole area is part of Lapland, and the Lapps, though few 
in number, form distinct social groups in small settlements more 
and more influenced by the progressive life around them. The 
motor road and the steamer previously mentioned are the vital 
forces of change here. The road runs on the east side of Lake 
Inari and follows a north-easterly direction near to the Patsjoki, 
the river draining Lake Inari. The Patsjoki is rather a chain of 
lakes separated by torrent courses and rapids than a stream ; it 
flows out to the Arctic Ocean at Kolttakongas (Ko), and is for 
many miles the boundary between Norway and Finland. The road 
turns to the east and runs to the north of the Petsamo tunturit, where 
it enters a landscape of rough, glaciated hills with birch scrub on 
the hillsides and some lakes and marshy tundra among the trees in 
the valleys. The conifers which were abundant in the Patsjoki 
valley are no longer found. Finally the road follows the Petsamo 
river and fjord, passing the settlements of Ylaluostari (Y), Park- 
kina (Pa) and Trifona (T), to Liinahamari (L). 


PuysICAL FEATURES 


The Petsamo fjeld is a granitic upland topographically roughened 
by the influence first of an over-riding ice sheet and subsequently 
of valley glaciers. The upland is of a rolling character, between 
the altitudinal limits of 500 feet and 2000 feet, and includes pene- 
plane surfaces at various levels. Mikkola,? working on that part 
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Fic. 1. The Arctic corridor, showing distribution of vegetation and the three tracts 
mentioned in the text. 


I: The “forest limit” area of Petsamo—‘ hillock ”’ country with streams, some 
with rapids and chains of lakes, fjeld birch forest and tundra, very sparse 
habitations. 

II : The Petsamo fjeld—a high, mountainous country with lakes in chain formation 
and coastal waters, fjeld birch scrub and tundra, some scattered settlements but 
little population over a considerable area. 

III : The tableland of the Fisher Peninsula—a tableland with valleys having fjeld 
birch scrub and tundra, some scattered habitations but very sparse population 
over wide stretches of country. 


V =Vaitolahti. H =Heinasaaret. Y =Ylaluostari. 
K=Kervanto. L=Liinahamari. Mu= Muscova. 
Pu=Pummanki. T=Trifona. Ki=Kirkenes (Norway). 
Ma=Mattivuono. Pa=Parkkina. Ko=Kolttakongas. 


S=Salmijarvi. 


(With acknowledgements to the Atlas of Finland, plates 14 and 19, where these tracts 
are numbered 103, 104 and 105 respectively. There are in all 106 tracts. The 
whole system employed is simple and admirably adapted to the country.) 
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of North Lapland which lies around Lake Inari, suggests that the 
considerable differences of level are due to fault movements of com- 
paratively recent date, probably remote expressions of the Alpine 
orogeny. The topography is youthful, owing to these movements, 
to the changing sea-level and to the influence of glaciation.? The 
main valleys are pre-glacial and are filled with morainic drift and 
fluvio-glacial outwash in various forms. Lateral moraines occur on 
the hillsides, terminal moraines and hummocky areas of drift plug 
the valleys and hold up some of the numerous lakes. The Petsamo 
tunturit, which reaches an altitude of 2000 feet, is composed of a 
variety of igneous and ancient sedimentary rocks, Cambrian or 
older, and is perhaps a remnant of pre-Cambrian mountain- 
building activity. Like the granitic areas, these glaciated hills 
have a large number of lakes in their valleys. The Petsamo tunturit 
is drained partly to the Patsjoki and partly to the Petsamo river, 
with a characteristically indeterminate watershed between the two. 
The Petsamo valley has a great extent of sand and gravel out- 
wash, in places terraced, and generally covered with fjeld birches. 

The Petsamojoki widens into a tidal river and finally into a 
fjord, forming a lowland route through the uplands of the Petsamo 
fjeld. It receives the drainage of a number of waterways, which 
consist primarily of chains of lakes. Evidence of the former valley- 
glaciers is abundantly clear in the scoured pre-glacial valleys, with 
roches moutonnées and striations on bare rock surfaces. The better 
drained valley sides, where the solid rock is masked by lateral 
moraine and scree, have a covering of fjeld birches contrasting with 
the tundra moor of the numerous areas where the soil is thin or 
almost absent. Tundra marsh is frequent in the valley floors, 
especially where lakes have been filled in by sedimentation. The 
over-riding of the uplands by the earlier ice sheet has resulted in 
large areas of bare ice-smoothed rock upon which have been 
deposited many extraneous boulders. Yet the topography is not 
monotonous, since marshy hollows and valleys, some of which are 
obviously melt-water channels, in places break the line. The pre- 
vailing vegetation of the uplands is tundra moor, which in some 
cases spreads itself as a matted plant cover on rocks apparently 
destitute of soil. 

The line of the Arctic coast is a geological divide between the 
granitic area and the sedimentary rocks of the Fisher Peninsula. 
These ancient sandstones, conglomerates, slates and schists, prob- 
ably of Cambrian age, were overthrust during the Caledonian 
folding,® but form an upland, considerably smoother than the 
Petsamo fjeld, which rises to nearly 1000 feet on the Russian border. 
Its general character is that of a pronounced tableland, and the 
valleys are less numerous and the lakes, though still plentiful, less 
widely distributed than in the Petsamo fjeld. The coastline shows 
strikingly old shorelines backed by cliffs at various levels. There 
are two inlets on the west of the Fisher Peninsula, Mattivuono, 
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with a settlement of the same name (Ma), and Pummanginvuono, 
with Pummanki (Pu) and Kervanto (K). Vaitolahti (V), the most 
northerly settlement of Finland, lies on a north-facing and almost 
perpetually stormy bay. The steamer connects all these villages 
with the Petsamo area and at times also visits one of the two 
Heinasaaret islands (H), which are uninhabited and possess an 
interesting and entirely treeless vegetation. 


CLIMATE 


The value of arbitrary climatic boundaries may easily be over- 
estimated, but in this area they are of considerable interest. The 
Petsamo fjeld district as a whole shows the transition from forest 
to tundra. Miller ® adopts the isotherm of 50° F. for the warmest 
month as the lower limit of Arctic climates as distinct from cold 
climates. The July isotherm of 50° runs along the Arctic coast 
and, as already noted, there is a perceptible vegetational difference 
between the Petsamo fjeld district and the Fisher Peninsula. The 
July average for Vaitolahti is 48°. In winter the moderating 
influence on the Arctic coasts of the warm Atlantic drift is seen 
in the milder average temperatures: February is the coldest 
month and at the northern tip of the Fisher Peninsula the average 
monthly temperature is then 21°, falling to 16° on the main coast 
and to 5° in an area on the Finnish-Norwegian border west of 
Lake Inari.’ The Arctic coastlands have a more equable climate 
than the major part of Finland, and Vaitolahti has the smallest 
range of temperature in the country. The sea remains sufficiently 
free from ice for the steamer services previously mentioned to be 
maintained throughout the year. 

The annual isotherm of 32° runs along the coast, almost repro- 
ducing the course of the July isotherm of 50°, whereas the whole 
of Finland southwards to the Arctic Circle and beyond has a mean 
annual temperature below freezing point. This contrast is an 
index of the moderating effect of maritime proximity in this area. 
The average annual precipitation in the valleys is about sixteen 
inches, with a summer maximum and a mean of ninety to a hundred 
rainy days. The snow cover lasts for seven months, October to 
April inclusive, and into rather less than the remaining five months 
all plant growth is concentrated. It has been suggested that 
perennially frozen ground may help to ameliorate the effects of a 
severe climate by preventing the percolation of the water from 
melting snows and summer rains.* ‘The surprising richness of many 
areas of marsh tundra may be partly due to this factor. 

The altitude of the sun is low but the length of daylight is 
a powerful factor influencing plant growth. At 70° N., only 
slightly north of Vaitolahti, the sun does not set for seventy-three 
days and there are a hundred and twenty-seven “light nights. 
The Arctic sun is gentle, but the days may be exceedingly warm. 
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Professor Rudmose Brown affirms that the low altitude of the polar 
sun may give a singular advantage to sloping ground, provided that 
the slope is not too steep to give stability to loosely coherent soil.® 
This may account in part for the comparative richness of the wood- 
lands in some of the valleys explored. In August 1937 the valley 
bottoms were saturated where flat, but areas quite gently inclined 
were dry, a condition, according to local observers, unusual and 
due to the exceptionally dry summer. The abundant insect life, 
mentioned by many writers, had perished under the same exacting 
conditions. 


VEGETATION 


The Arctic corridor of Finland is climatically a region of 
transition and a similar gradual change may be observed in the 
vegetation. The “forest limit’? area of Petsamo is a tract aptly 
named, for there coniferous trees finally cease to be an important 
feature in the landscape. In the Petsamo wooded district and the 
Lake Inari district, which lie to the south and south-west of the 
“limit ” area, forests of conifers and birch form the prevailing 
vegetation. 

The coniferous forest thus extends from the extreme south of 
Finland to within about forty miles of the Arctic Ocean. At the 
Arctic Circle the dominant tree is the Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), 
with the Scots pine (Pinus sylvestris) as the chief subsidiary. This 
association persists northwards, but the forests gradually become 
thinner and poorer while the individual trees become tall, thin 
and meagrely branched. The northern limit of spruce is further 
south than that of pine, but a few gaunt specimens only of the 
latter are to be seen north of Virtaniemi, which lies slightly south 
of 69° N., on the shores of Lake Inari. In the more southerly 
regions the undergrowth of the forest is chiefly an association of 
blaeberry (Vaccinium Mbyrtillus), crowberry (Empetrum nigrum) and 
cowberry (Vaccinium Vitis-tdaea), all of which were bearing an excel- 
lent fruit crop in August 1937. ‘Towards the north a dry moss and 
lichen undergrowth becomes prevalent. The many species of moss 
could not be identified on account of lack of opportunity to collect 
them, but the lichen beds consisted largely of reindeer ‘‘ moss ” 
(Cladonia rangiferina), with Cladonia alpestris and Peltigera sp. (Plate 3). 
This variation in undergrowth has been made the basis of a 
classification in The Theory of Forest Types, by A. K. Cajander 
(Helsinki, 1926). 

This forest, though generally described as coniferous, includes 
birches (chiefly Betula verrucosa), which increase in number and 
density on the northward journey. It is interesting to watch the 
struggle for predominance of birches and conifers: from about a 
hundred and twenty miles south of the Arctic Ocean (c. 68° N.) 
the birches steadily gain ground, and the final disappearance of 
the conifers leaves birches as the only trees, except for occasional 
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rowans (Sorbus Aucuparia), and a few stunted specimens of bird 
cherry (Prunus Padus). 


The widespread birch forests prevalent as far north as the 
Arctic coast give to the traveller in valleys an impression of sur- 
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Fic. 2. Distribution of vegetation in an area approximately three square miles 
around Liinahamari, based on the 1 : 20,000 map and field observations. 
Tundra moor covers the blank areas. 


prising fertility. The three species found in this scrubland were 
Betula verrucosa, B. pubescens and B. tortuosa, the first named being 
the most common. The scrub of small trees follows in the main 
the line of the morainic deposits, making a distinct zone of vegeta- 
tion along the edges of the valleys. Plate 4 shows the birches on 
the edge of the Purojarvi near Liinahamari, and Fig. 2 shows their 
distribution over a small area. The long, stiff shoots of the smallest 
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of the birches (B. nana) may be recognised projecting to a height 
of about a foot on the valley sides in the scrub and elsewhere. 

The undergrowth of the birch scrub consists largely of the 
heathy Arctic-Alpine or tundra moor vegetation which covers the 
rock masses. Crowberry, blaeberry, dwarf cornel (Cornus suecia) 
and the bog whortleberry (Vaccinium uliginosum) are associated on 
the shallow peaty soil which was exposed in section where quarries 
have been cut to provide road metal for the Arctic Highway. The 
abundant fruiting of the dwarf cornel made brilliant red patches 
in this undergrowth. Where the trees are closer together and 
afford more shelter, the ground flora consists of the serrated winter- 
green (Pyrola secunda), ferns (Phegopteris Dryopteris) and wood horse- 
tail (Equisetum sylvaticum). 

The Arctic-Alpine vegetation is widespread from the Petsamo 
tunturit northwards and consists of two types. In numerous ill- 
drained hollows there is an ecologically true tundra, and above the 
birch fjeld an open vegetation may be termed tundra moor (Plate 2). 
It is impossible to set any general altitudinal limit between birch 
scrub and tundra moor, as Fig. 2 will demonstrate. The birches 
were not found clothing the hills in the Petsamo fjeld tract nor in 
the Fisher Peninsula, and the tundra moor persists to sea-level in 
the less sheltered areas and those of particularly thin soil. 

The number of species of vascular plants discovered in the 
tundra moor proved disappointingly small, but their matted low 
growth was abundant.!° The extent of true tundra of a peat-bog type 
was not large in comparison with that of other types of vegetation. 
It exists primarily on valley floors, around lakes, and in hollows ; 
such level areas are not extensive. In the better drained areas the 
plants found were, in order of prevalence, dwarf birch, bog whortle- 
berry, dwarf cornel, marsh andromeda (Andromeda polifolia), cloud- 
berry (Rubus Chamaemorus), crowberry, Nardus stricta, Sphagnum sp., 
and Scirpus caespitosus. Where similar ground was more sodden and 
swampy, grasses became more prevalent, resulting in a meadow- 
like formation in which were recognised the bogbean (Menyanthes 
irtfoliata), marsh cinquefoil (Comarum palustre), sallow or goat willow 
(Salix Caprea), cotton grass (Eriophorum polystachion), round-leaved 
sundew (Drosera rotundifolia), butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris), and 
the attractive Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia palustris). Some cattle 
were grazed in these areas, as will be noted later. 

The larger of the two uninhabited islands of Heinasaaret (H) 
was visited. It is low, flat, built of sandstone, and was found to 
be completely treeless. Here a particularly interesting association 
was distinguishable (Plate 5). The cloudberry was dominant and 
growing very luxuriantly, with abundant fruit which was eagerly 
gathered by the people from the Arctic villages. The crowberry 
and dwarf cornel, also heavy with fruit, and clumps of ferns (Dryop- 
terts austriaca) were abundant. Not even the dwarf birch was 
represented, and the tallest plant was an umbellifer (Angelica 
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archangelia), growing in clumps around a small pool. On the 
shingle around this island and also on the shores of the Liina- 
hamari fjord, there occurred the Scottish lovage (Ligusticum scoti- 
cum), sea purslane (Arenaria peploides), a type of marram grass 
(Ammophila arenaria), dwarf cornel, pink (Dianthus superbus), sea 
mertensia (Mertensia maritima), and alpine willowherb (Epilobium 
alpinum). Of these the lovage, sea purslane and sea mertensia are 
typically plants of a saline habitat. 

One interesting example of plant colonisation was that of the 
rosebay willowherb (£. angustifolium) which borders the Arctic High- 
way northwards to the ocean. It was last seen as a patch of purple 
at Pummanki on the Fisher Peninsula, but was not represented on 
Heinasaaret. The plant, which is mainly wind-dispersed, has taken 
advantage of the fresh soil surfaces provided by the construction 
of the road. It was not seen in any place away from the main 
line of.communication. 


SETTLEMENTS AND BuILDING MATERIALS 


Almost all the population live close to the sea, the fjord or the 
Petsamo river, and the interior is virtually uninhabited. The 
villages and hamlets have no distinctive plan and there are few 
isolated holdings ; though ribbon development is just beginning 
along the Arctic Highway west of Liinahamari. Parkkina (Pa) is 
the major village of the Petsamo fjord and possesses a store, bakery 
and strikingly modern hospital. Ylaluostari (Y) derives its import- 
ance from the Greek Orthodox monastery and the neighbouring 
Lapp village of Muscova (Mu), which consists of a number of 
unpainted wooden houses of strong construction but generally 
roughly made and scattered on a grassy slope according to no 
perceptible plan near the river Petsamo. ‘The inhabitants are 
Koltta or Skolt Lapps and are primarily salmon fishers ;_ their 
tackle, nets, boats and oars they keep near the river, closely guarded 
by “ huskies,” the local dogs, which have obviously a considerable 
admixture of wolf. They grow potatoes in an enclosed plot and 
farm sheep and hens. They also herd reindeer, and a number of 
skins were to be seen drying for ultimate use in the making of 
boots and other garments. 

Some of their houses are similar in construction to the more 
primitive Finnish types, but others are more rudimentary. The 
doors and windows are very roughly made and the roofs consist of 
split logs laid side by side and projecting in uneven lengths over 
the front. There are a few well-built huts roofed with felting. 
Wood is stored in large stacks near each house, and there are also 
several conical wood and turf storehouses near the river bank. 
These Lapps are in close touch with modern trading, for some of 
their clothing and most of their household utensils and other posses- 
sions, many of which were to be seen outside their houses, had 
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obviously been bought, most probably at Parkkina (Pa). There 1s 
no evidence that any hand-woven clothing is worn, and the summer 
dress of the men is similar to that of the Finns, except for the boots 
of reindeer skin (Plate 6). The women are more picturesque and 
wear brightly coloured and patterned cotton dresses; the married 
women also have a high, narrow straw head-dress, covered—in the 
case of the more attractive—with a kerchief tied under the chin. 
The people of Muscova form the congregation of the Russian 
monastery church. ye 

The other settlements have every appearance of prosperity in 
spite of their simplicity. The houses are of wood, painted the dull- 
red colour characteristic of the whole of Finland. The roofs are 
steeply pitched and the roofing materials are wooden shingles, some- 
times combined with pieces of birch bark, felting which is tarred 
and sanded, and ridged tiles of grey cement. The building of a 
new house near Liinahamari enabled a study of the method of 
construction to be made : large blocks of granite, quarried locally, 
are used for the foundations, and the walls are made of logs of 
pine, roughly shaped with the axe and dovetailed into one another 
at the end. The spaces between the logs are filled with imported 
hempen waste and in other cases with wool, mosses and reindeer 
“moss.” The aim of the tight packing with these varied materials 
is to preserve warmth in winter. 


OccuPATIONS 


Agriculture, fishing and catering for tourists are the main occu- 
pations in the remote north of Finland. Cows and reindeer are 
pastured as far north as the shores of the Arctic Ocean, but the 
area lies beyond the ripening limit of all cereal crops.1! Some oats 
are grown for use as green fodder. Hay is also cultivated, especially 
near streams and in some cases on reclaimed marsh tundra. Coarse 
grasses such as cocksfoot, oatgrass and ryegrass predominate, but 
there is apparently no effort to cultivate the white Dutch clover 
(Trifolium repens), or the broad-leaved clover (T. pratense), both of 
which were observed to be flourishing in a wild state on the Arctic 
coast. ‘The cut grass is hung on wires clear of the ground until it 
is dry, and then stored for the winter in small wooden barns. The 
largest and best-kept fields of permanent grass were seen at the 
monastery of Ylaluostari (Y), where the monks eke out a slender 
existence by making and selling excellent hay to the neighbouring 
owners of stock. Almost every cottage garden has its vegetable 
patch, with carrots, beet and especially potatoes, of which the 
monks had some particularly flourishing plots. Lifting is done 
with mattocks and the tubers are stored in caverns, built partly 
underground as a protection against frost. 

The cattle are particularly numerous and are to be found 
pastured near the roads, on grassy areas near the fjord, and by the 
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numerous lakes into which they wander to crop the succulent 
aquatic plants. They are mainly of a creamy white colour with 
stout bodies, short legs and very thick coats. Ayrshire cattle have 
been introduced to cross with the native breed, and this probably 
has had a good effect on the milk yield. Milk is plentiful through- 
out Finland, and poultry are kept almost everywhere. The absence 
of sheep is notable, but in the north a few were seen around the 
Lapp village of Muscova; they were a mixture of brown, black 
and white in colour, with long wool almost as fine as that of the 
Merino breed. Reindeer are found grazing in the forests and 
ranging the hills, sometimes singly and sometimes in small groups. 
Reindeer ‘“ moss,” which is not their only food, forms a thick 
carpet in the more northerly parts of the forest and is found widely 
in the tundra moor beyond. The reindeer are milked and also 
used as draught animals harnessed to sledges by both Lapps and 
Finns in the winter, and for slaughter. A taste for reindeer meat 
may be acquired. 

Fishing is of very great importance and accounts to some extent 
for the presence of a relatively considerable population in these 
northern areas. At Liinahamari and all the Arctic villages served 
by the steamer on the way to Vaitolahti, large screens of horizontal 
birch poles supported on posts exist for the drying of cod, largely 
consumed in Spain. Even the cod’s heads are used: the larger 
are fed to cattle in winter and the smaller are made into fish meal 
at a factory on the water front at Liinahamari. Oil is extracted 
from the livers at Mattivuono (Ma) and elsewhere. 

The people of the villages on the Fisher Peninsula depend 
mainly on fishing for a living, but they have some hay meadows 
and some cattle. In the summer of 1937 a number of forest fires 
broke out in the north of Finland and some of the fire-fighters 
were recruited from these villages. Boats came out to the steamer 
from each settlement and at each some passengers were landed, 
including, on our visit, the returning fire-fighters. The ingoing 
cargo seen was flour, roofing felt and in one case timber, which 
was attached to the boat as a raft. 

The great interest in the Arctic is partly due to the possibilities 
of its coasts as fishing grounds. ‘‘ Only there, in the extreme north, 
can Finland ever have a fishing industry on a large scale which, 
both in the quantity and nature of the catch—herring, cod and 
flat fish—and in the methods employed, might be compared with 
the deep sea fishing in the North Sea and the Atlantic.” If the 
entrance to the Baltic should be closed at any time in the event of 
war, the Arctic outlet would be of considerable, if necessarily 
limited, significance. The beauty of the area is attracting an 
increasing number of tourists, and the value to scientific workers 
of these tundra and semi-tundra lands is fully appreciated. In the 
Arctic corridor, as throughout Finland, we were impressed by the 


enterprising spirit of the people. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


The material used in this paper was mainly acquired during a tour of Finland by 
a group of the Le Play Society in August 1937. ‘The authors are indebted in various 
ways to all the members of the group and especially to Miss Clare A. Peebles, who, 
with various helpers, collected information on settlements, building materials and social 
life. ‘They are similarly indebted to Mr. J. S. Douglas, who, with others, made agri- 
cultural conditions his special study. Various local friends, including the student staff 
at the Liinahamari tourist inn, gave valuable information which has been incorporated 
in the text. Thanks are also due to Professor Rudmose Brown (Sheffield University) 
and Dr. L. A. T. Ballard (Dublin University) for their kind assistance on points connected 
with the vegetation. : 

1 A general acknowledgement is made to the Atlas of Finland, published with English 
text by the Geographical Society of Finland, Helsinki, 1925. The maps are beautifully 
produced and, with the explanatory text, give an excellent picture of the geography 
of the country. For the system of regionalisation, see Plate 19 in the Atlas and pp. 116- 
128 in the text. 

2 Mikkola, E., “ On the physiography and late glacial deposits of Northern Finland,” 
Bulletin de la Commission Géologique de Finlande, 96, pp. 12 ff. and 81 ff., Helsinki, 1932. 

3 For a general discussion of glaciation in Finland, see Sauramo, M., “The Quater- 
nary geology of Finland,” Bull. de la Com. Géol. de Finlande, 86, 1929. 

4 Sederholm, J. J., “‘ The Pre-quaternary rocks of Finland,” Bull. de la Com. Géol. de 
Finlande, 91, pp. 39-41, 1930. ‘ 

5 Sederholm, op. cit., pp. 39, 46. See also Hausen, H., “‘ Uber die praquartare 
Geologie des Petsamo-Gebietes am Eisenmeere,” Bull. de la Com. Géol. de Finlande, 76, 1926. 

6 Miller, A. A., Climatology, pp. 220 ff., 1931. 

7 Climatic data from the Ailas of Finland, maps Plate 10 and text pp. 57-66. 

® Mozley, A., S.G.M., lili. pp. 266-270, 1937. 

® Rudmose Brown, R. N., The Polar Regions, pp. 113-125, 1927. 


10 Empetrum nigrum. Andromeda polifolia. 
Betula nana. Rubus Chamaemorus. 
Cornus suecica. Loiseleuria procumbens. 
Vaccinium Myrtillus. Bryanthus taxifolius. 
Vaccinium Vitis-idaea. Diapensia lapponica. 
Vaccinium uliginosum. Lycopodium annotinum. 
Arctostaphylos alpina. Lycopodium Selago. 
Juniperus communis. Salix reticulata. 

Ledum palustre. Selaginella selaginoides. 
Tofieldia palustris. 


This list does not purport to be complete, but may interest some readers who have 
experienced difficulty in obtaining information. 
41 The general and extreme limits for all crops are shown on Map 14, Plate 25, i 
the Atlas of Finland. ca ris 
12 Jarvi, T. H., in Finland, the country, its peoples and institutions (p. , a compilation 
published by the Otava Publishing Co., Helsinki, 1926. pee) : 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ° 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETING oF CounciL, May roth, 1938 


Diploma of Fellowship.—The Diploma of Fellowship was awarded to 
the following :—Mr. W. Nicholson, Craighouse, Isle of Jura, in recognition 
of his work in Central China; Mr. William Mair, F.C.S., F.R.GS. 
Edinburgh, for his work in connection with Mountain Panoramas and 
Indicators. 

Presentations to the Library.—The following donors were thanked for 
their gifts to the Library :—Miss A. L. Watson; Dr. James Watt ; 
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Colonel Stephen Smith; Dr. D. T. Robertson; Mr. T. M. Munro ; 
Miss Ella Christie ; Mr. William Mair; Mr. J. Mathieson; Dr. E. 
Wyllie Fenton ; Mr. J. Gall Inglis; Mr. Erik Schacke ; Mr. D. Alan 
Stevenson ; Mr. William Williamson; Mr. J. Moir; and Miss 
Sheppard, for books and maps ; the Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, for 
his portrait for the Society’s collection of portraits of past Presidents ; 
and Mr. J. Bartholomew for having the portrait mounted and framed ; 
the Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, for 24 sheets 
of the Geological Survey of Scotland, completing the Society’s collection. 

Obituary.—The Secretary was directed to record in the Minutes 
a reference to the late Dr. A. M. Watson. 


OBITUARY 
Dr. ANNE MERCER WATSON 


The late Dr. Anne Mercer Watson, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. D. M. Watson, of Bullionfield, Dundee, was born in 1862. She 
was educated at home and in France, Germany and Italy. After her 
mother’s death in 1881, she took charge of her father’s household and 
eleven brothers and sisters. 

Thirteen years later she began studies with a view to entering the 
medical profession, and in 1899 obtained the Triple Qualification of 
L.R.C.P.S.Ed. and L.F.P.S.Glas. She then took up general practice 
in Aberdeen and was joined in partnership by Dr. Laura Stewart 
Sandeman. During the War she devoted her energy and strength to 
medical service in connection with the organisation of the W.A.A.C. 

After the death of her partner in 1931, Dr. Watson retired to 
Edinburgh, where she continued to take a deep interest in various 
social and medical activities. 

Dr. Watson travelled abroad every year and had an intimate know- 
ledge of the Tyrol. She was also able shortly after her retiral from 
practice to make a world-wide journey, including visits to Java, China, 
Manchuria, Japan and Canada. 

Dr. Watson was a Member of Council from 1929-36, and for the 
past ten years a regular reviewer of books of travel for The Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. 


Mr. JoHn Epwarp ToucHE 


By the death on June gth of Mr. John Edward Touche at the age 
of eighty-four, the Royal Scottish Geographical Society has lost a 
devoted friend and generous supporter. For many years he has been 
a well-known figure at all the Society’s Lectures and other functions, 
and at the meetings of the Livingstone Club, which are held to welcome 
the principal Lecturers of each year. 

Mr. Touche was a Vice-President of the Society, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and a Member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers. It was his generosity which made possible the publication 
on so extensive a scale of The Early Maps of Scotland, the recognised work 
of reference on the subject, in 1934, at the time of the Society’s Jubilee. 
Indeed, the Society’s welfare was one of his chief preoccupations, and 
he will be much missed in the Rooms where he was always a welcome 
visitor, and where his advice and help were always freely given. 
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He will be no less missed in Edinburgh for his keen and sympathetic 
interest in the scientific, religious and charitable life of the capital. 
A grandson and great-grandson of the Scottish manse, he owed to this 
background the simplicity, sincerity and uncompromising uprightness of 
character and outlook which were obvious throughout his long life. 
Outstanding, possibly, were his old-fashioned courtesy and kindliness to 
all with whom he came in contact, no matter what their station in life. 
His purse was always open to every call on his generosity, and no good 
cause appealed to him in vain. His place as a Scotsman of the old and 
regrettably vanishing school will be difficult to fill. 

Mr. Touche had travelled extensively. After serving his apprentice- 
ship as an engineer in Leith, he went as a young man to Australia and 
New Zealand, and also travelled in the Far East. Thereafter he was 
for twenty-five years associated with the Otis Steel Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and had an intimate personal knowledge of the United States. 
In this connection he had crossed the Atlantic as many as seventy-six 
times. Since his retirement from business Mr. Touche had lived in 
Edinburgh, where almost up to the last he retained his interest in 
geography ; he travelled twice round the world, and was a frequent 
visitor to nearly every European country, of whose problems, with his 
shrewd and keen insight, he possessed intimate first-hand knowledge. 

The respectful sympathy of the Members of the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society will go out to his widow and only son. 

dig SS: 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


THe Empire ExuIBITION IN GLAsGow.—‘‘ Exhibitions are an accepted 
medium for displaying in miniature the culture, life and industry of the 
countries in which they are held.’ So writes Mr. Chamberlain, in an 
introductory letter to the Official Guide to the Empire Exhibition. And 
for what more could a geographer ask? This, however, is not the key- 
note that is preserved ; a foreigner might add that, with true British 
instinct, “‘ culture, life and industry ’” have become in Glasgow this year 
largely a matter of shopkeeping and salesmanship. 

It is not the purpose of this note to summarise the guide-book, to 
catalogue interesting exhibits, or to make detailed comparisons, but 
briefly to consider the merits of the Exhibition from our particular point 
of view—which is identifiable neither with that of the advertiser nor with 
that of the propagandist. The number of visitors is already legion, and 
most of us have derived great pleasure and amusement from our visits. 
Yet it must be confessed that, however great our pleasure as simple 
citizens or prospective buyers, from a geographical point of view the 
Exhibition fails to satisfy. Yet who visits the Exhibition as a geographer 
pure and simple? It was never meant to be a complete textbook of 
Empire geography, and we must accept and appreciate what we have— 
the illustrations—however varied and perhaps unbalanced they may seem. 
_ It is true that the Colonial pavilions have much that cannot fail to 
interest us, as one would naturally expect. The exhibits of products are 
in themselves of direct value, not only as a series of lessons in commercial 
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geography especially valuable to children, but as a means of making 
that branch of the subject, often so tedious in the average textbook, a 
living thing. But in spite of illustrations, tableaux, ciné films, working 
models, and piles of strange fruits known so well by name but rarely by 
sight, the real life of the communities is rarely portrayed : Africa is far 
more than a commercial annex of Europe. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that some of the pavilions resemble nothing so much as a grocer’s 
shop—interesting enough, admittedly, but surely there are more subtle 
and at the same time more instructive ways of selling tinned fruits than 
blatantly offering them for sale, even when advertisement is so obviously 
the dominant note. Sentimentalism apart, the Clachan is good, and 
would that there were more in the same key. It is perhaps too much to 
expect an African kraal as well. The South African pavilion is in many 
ways outstanding, and externally it is a jewel in a bizarre setting: it 
has numerous excellent photographs and paintings, but the ethnological 
collection is meagre and not well arranged. Is not the popularity of the 
Clachan perhaps a sign of missed chances? This applies with far more 
force to other pavilions which are more prosaic and less captivating than 
the African. 

The writer found far less in the British and the Scottish pavilions 
than was expected (India is still in embryo and it is unfair to condemn 
it). Scotland has many things to show which are dear to the heart of 
the historian, but it is rather a sad thought that the wall maps resemble 
funny railway posters, and that one can search fruitlessly for anything 
in the way of practical map work amongst the innumerable drawings 
representing the best work of our school children ; though space can be 
found in the same pavilion for a very good exhibit of indigenous vermin. 
The United Kingdom Government pavilion is a wonderful production : 
from our point of view it is an illustration of coal-mining and iron and 
steel production, with in addition an astonishing globe, revolving in 
space, complete with day and night produced internally. In an instruc- 
tive and to the writer a very interesting pavilion, one learns that the 
Fisheries exhibitors are still prepared to allow the Gulf Stream to flow 
into the northern North Sea. 

Photographs, models and wall maps of a size to dazzle the observer 
there are in abundance. There is a relief map of Scotland which is a 
real triumph, though one notices with some astonishment that a toy 
train, presumably to indicate main lines of communication, trundles 
along a track which runs almost over the summit of Ben Nevis. The 
line from Glasgow to Carlisle is not allowed the dignity of a toy model 
to itself, but lighthouses flash, aeroplanes hover, buses abound and 
everyone seems happy. 

Children find the Exhibition fascinating, and there can be no doubt 
that teachers of geography will find it of value in their work. Yet it is 
to be remembered that advertisement and propaganda can instil ideas 
which may be very difficult to eradicate. There is a large wall map of 
Ireland, for instance: lights flash to show the distribution of this and 
that industry, but may not the result be to give an impression of indus- 
trialism everywhere in what is predominantly an agricultural country ? 
To the child mind, are not the exhibits of groceries too prosaic to bite 
equally deep? This instance, chosen at random, could be multiplied 
to scores of cases. 

Undoubtedly the Exhibition is a real achievement, as our daily papers 
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have for so long told us, but in one opinion at least it is far from being 
the paradise for geographers one might easily have believed. se 


JourNAL oF GeomorPHOLocy.—A journal which has arisen to meet 
the need of the increasingly serious study of geomorphology ought to be 
welcomed by all who believe this science to have a more distinctive value 
than that accorded to it by the geologist or geographer who treats it as 
a preliminary or incidental study. Sincere congratulations should be 
offered to the promoters of the Journal of Geomorphology, issued under the 
very able editorship of Douglas Johnson and Henry S. Sharp with the 
aid of many distinguished collaborators, for the high ambitions and 
generous policy which have inspired their venture and are likely to make 
it of the greatest service. } 

If the first number is a surety of similar things to come it can unhesi- 
tatingly be said that the Journal ought to receive the support of all those 
who are for any reason or to any extent interested in geomorphology. 
In their salutation the editors express the belief in the worth of their 
project, which is ‘‘ designed to serve a much larger scientific public than 
represented by specialists in the study of landforms,” and is to act as 
‘** an open forum for the discussion of all problems concerning the origin 
and evolution of the earth’s surface features.” Indicative of its wide 
appeal is the Journal’s inclusion of work in English, French and German, 
and from contributors working in many countries. Along with papers 
embodying the most careful research are several long and short reviews 
of considerable value, and editorial notes of more general interest, such 
as ‘“‘ The Scientist as a Citizen,” ‘‘ Studies in Scientific Method,”’ and 
““ Geomorphic Notes on Maps.” 

The chief articles are by masters in their field of study, and being 
as remarkable for the method of interpreting facts as for the matter 
considered would be much after the heart of the greatest of geomor- 
phologists, W. M. Davis, who was as careful of how he wrote as of 
what he wrote. They are also singularly well illustrated by diagrams, 
maps and photographs. 

The first, by Chester K. Wentworth (Honolulu), gives a detailed and 
illuminating account of marine beach-forming processes, with special 
reference to the effects of water-level weathering on the different rocks 
and structures of the coast of Oahu Island; the second, by E. de 
Martonne (Sorbonne), re-interprets the alignment and asymmetry of 
river valleys in the Paris region in terms of structural and climatic 
influences ; the third, and to British readers the most interesting article, 
by S. W. Wooldridge (London) and D. L. Linton (Edinburgh), describes 
the influence of Pliocene transgression—not fully realised hitherto—on 
the geomorphology of south-eastern England, and offers a fresh inter- 
pretation of the drainage and the chief landform facets of the region ; 
and the fourth, by Stephen Barr Jones (Hawaii), gives a summary and 
bibliography of Hawaiian geomorphology. Space does not permit of 
more than a mention of these articles, but their titles and authors are 
indication enough of the excellent quality of the Journal, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that this high standard will be maintained and 
will earn for the Journal the support it so well deserves. 

_ Publication, by the Columbia University Press, is quarterly, at the 
price of $4.30 per annum or $1.10 per single copy. JUWa IW. 
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__ Stam: Srconp Rurat Economic Survey 1934-1935 (Report pub- 
lished under the joint auspices of the Siamese Government and Harvard 
University Press)—Among the seventeen hundred families questioned 
by the author, Mr. J. M. Andrews, and a research party of young Siamese 
officials, it was possible ultimately to verify the general correctness of 
all but a few of the budgets. (One exception was the triangular budget 
of a man with two wives, which could not be made to balance !). Upon 
an index map, indicating the villages studied, are outlined the four 
divisions sampled by the Survey: (1) the Centre, the rice plain of the 
Menam River inland from Bangkok ; (2) the North-East, a low basin 
bounded by the Mekong and much less fertile; (3) the North, and 
(4) the peninsular South, stretching to British Malaya, both (3) and (4) 
being hilly and forested. 

Rice is the basic food. Fish is a necessary complement, but is in 
danger of becoming rare in the Centre, as the remaining swamps are 
cleared and cultivated. Home-produced food, etc., was not included 
in the budgets, but barter was evaluated. Diet and likewise anthro- 
pometry will be made the subjects of other reports which are in 
preparation. 

Throughout the Report, the commercialisation of agriculture in 
the Centre, accessible to Bangkok, is contrasted with the relatively self- 
supporting economy of the rest. Thus in 1934-35, the average total 
cash income of a family in the Centre was Baht 300; but elsewhere it 
was from Baht go to 40. (At that time, it should be noticed, the exchange 
value of the Baht was not quite a florin, or rather more than one rupee ; 
the author omits to quote the value of Siamese currency). In spite of 
the increased incomes of the peasants of the Centre, rents, fixed in pros- 
perous times, press heavily upon them when prices fall, and the landlords, 
absentees in Bangkok, may prove the peasants’ ruin. 

The study of agricultural credit brought out the predominance of 
the loans made, in a neighbourly way, by one peasant to another. This 
was true both of loans made from sowing time to harvest and for long- 
term loans. Contrary to frequent statements in Bangkok, the enter- 
prising Chinese are shown to do relatively little money-lending : they 
are responsible for less than ten per cent. of the loans in the Centre. 
What they do is generally done fairly enough, and their methods of 
trading are not condemned by the Survey. The real danger of in- 
debtedness weighs, on the peasants of the Centre, from their own land- 
lords ; was it the latter, one wonders, who originated in Siam the tale 
of Chinese rapacity ? 

Three factors are stated to be important to Siamese economic develop- 
ment. These are (1) the extension of roads, rather than that of rail- 
ways; (2) proper sea communication with Bangkok, so as to give a 
direct commercial outlet for the Siamese rice, even if the trade be at first 
in foreign hands ; and (3) the continued extension by the Government 
of the Co-operative Societies. This movement has so far proved the 
best means, not only of giving credit, but of educating the peasants in 
agricultural technique, cropping and stock-raising, and in farm account- 
ing combined with social co-operation. A. G. 
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AMERICA 


PoxiricAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE Paciric Nortu-West.—The major 
political units and their boundaries run across the grain of the Pacific 
North-West. The Cascades and the Rockies are formidable barriers 
alike to the east-west movement of peoples and to moisture-bearing 
winds. In a study of the British Columbia-Washington boundary,* 
Stephen B. Jones points out that, within both Canada and the United 
States, a fortuitous distribution of passes and ocean ports, of which 
Vancouver and Seattle are the most important, has made possible 
parallel east-west transcontinental routes and the attendant develop- 
ment of intranational economic corridors.?. Jones points out further 
that the 49th parallel, ‘‘ the classic example of an artificial boundary 
when the distinction between natural and artificial constituted most of 
boundary science,” totally antecedes close settlement, and has been an 
‘environmental factor’? persisting through all modern stages of 
occupance. 

Jones considers the effect of a boundary on circulation as the most 
fundamental boundary attribute. His treatment of transportation as 
affected by this boundary is excellent. East-west movement has always 
been easier on the American side, and there has been a tendency for 
the trade of Canada to flow down the north-south valley routes into the 
United States. The early nineteenth-century fur trade and the 1858 
gold rush into British Columbia resulted in the development of land 
routes to the interior, such as the costly Great North Road (Cariboo 
Wagon Road) up the Fraser River canyon. The penetration into border 
Canada at the end of the century, by the Great Northern Railway via 
valleys readily accessible from the United States, resulted in expensive 
counter-construction by the Canadian Pacific, culminating in 1930 in 
the final completion of the Crowsnest branch; this has taken away 
most of the Great Northern’s Canadian business. The third era in 
transport technology, the rise of the automobile, has again diverted 
Canadian trans-mountain traffic, this time to the vastly superior high- 
ways of the state of Washington. Canada, fearful of becoming an 
economic annex of a larger concern, has taken steps in the past, for 
political reasons, to provide transportation across her mountain ranges. 
The United States, more populous and more easily traversed, has had 
no such need. 

The best-known problem that has arisen along this border is the 
knotty Trail Smelter case. Winds blow sulphurous fumes from the huge 
smelter at Trail, B.C., down the conduit of the Columbia gorge a few 
miles into the United States. Crop and other damages were claimed 
by the United States, and the International Joint Commission provided 
for by the United States-Canada Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 began 
to investigate the case in 1928. ‘Thousands of dollars were expended in 
litigation, and $350,000 finally awarded to the United States claimants 
in 1931. Earlier in the century this border industrial plant had weaned 
away from a United States smelter the ores of Rossland, B.C., six miles 
west, and had forced the railway which carried the Rossland ore south 
across the border to the smelters at Northport, Washington, to abandon 
its track ; the old right of way to-day is the most important motor road 
entering the Trail area from the south. The fumes complication is a 
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further and unique problem attendant upon proximity to the border. 
United States smelter interests have watched the case with great concern, 
fearful lest it set a precedent for the award of excessive damages. Claims 
for damages since 1932 were presented, before an international tribunal 
provided for in 1935, in the summer of 1937, with hearings in Spokane 
and Ottawa. The final decision has yet to be made. 

Jones’s article shows that the general situation (this term refers to 
major areal relations of the boundary) is good, thus allowing adjustments 
readily to be worked out. The site of the boundary (this term refers to 
local relations), although not studied in detail, is undoubtedly poor, and 
provokes more problems. The creation of the International Joint Com- 
mission has forestalled much of whatever friction might arise on this 
friendly border. To change the boundary to conform more nearly to 
the terrain would result in more inconvenience than benefit. 

While Jones’s paper deals largely with Canadian east-west ties, 
Section III of the Columbia Basin Report by McKinley and Stewart 3 
deals with east-west ties in the United States Pacific North-West. Maps 
showing highway traffic densities, country bank relations, density of long- 
distance telephone messages and other cultural phenomena, demonstrate 
east-west ties to be stronger than north-south ties. The area is a cultural 
unit in spite of, or rather because of, alternating mountains and deserts. 
The exchange of products and services between different environments 
binds them economically and culturally. McKinley and Stewart, the 
one a political scientist and the other an economist, perhaps attribute 
to geographers the old “straw man” of environmental determinism ; 
they themselves emphasise the region-binding character of a prominent 
physiographic feature, the Columbia river system. Within the Pacific 
North-West region, planning subdivisions to-day are largely organised 
by political units, such as state and county planning boards. This 
division by political units is considered more desirable than division by 
‘* geographic”? units, because the governmental units are so thoroughly 
ingrained in the minds and activities of the people. 

Turning from large to small political divisions, one finds that the 
possible re-alignment of counties in Oregon and Washington has been 
made the subject of four papers. A. L. Lomax # analyses the distribu- 
tion of economic activities and tax delinquencies in coastal Oregon and 
poses some questions. W. D. Smith and Lomax, after considerable 
discussion, propose a re-alignment of counties based largely on physio- 
graphic regions. In a thoughtful and original paper Jones ° takes partial 
exception to this division and proposes modifications based on actual 
functional territorial divisions used by business and government depart- 
ments. He particularly stresses, as the primary basis for the re-align- 
ment, the circulation pattern of the state, which seems to be the para- 
mount explanation for the regional maps which he presents. The 
diversity in schemes with great variation in the number of intra-state 
subdivisions employed indicates that the proposal for the abolition of 
counties and state assumption of their functions should not be over- 
looked, especially in view of continuous improvement in_ transport. 
S. C. Menefee,® a sociologist, in an “ ecological ” study, examines county 
government services in Washington and concludes that larger local units, 
based on the major urban centres, are desirable. He recommends, for 
the sake of the continuity of records, that existing counties be combined 
and also states that ‘“ unity of function ” (this phrase refers to areas of 
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similar land or resource use) is desirable, although this last measure, as 
in Oregon, would tend to combine tax deficient units. : h 

In all of these studies of country consolidation, only one physiographic 
feature, the Cascades, shows up consistently as a boundary, although 
Jones points out that only the middle portion in Oregon is always a 
boundary for the existing intra-state subdivisions that he presents. If 
one examines McKinley and Stewart’s and other maps, barren central 
Washington presents a more efficacious economic divide than does the 
Cascade watershed : more traffic crosses the high Cascade crest than the 
relatively level desert. It is apparent that what Hartshorne? tentatively 
calls a “‘ static natural divide” (a blank or sparsely populated area, in 
this case the desert Columbia Plateau) constitutes more of a break than 
the so-called “‘ kinetic natural divide” (the rough Cascades). In reality 
three limits seem to be present in the lee of the Cascades :— ; 

1. The Cascade watershed ; this line is of minor importance in 
comparison with the next two lines. ; 

2. A line some miles (¢. 50) east of the Cascade crest, near the 8-inch 
precipitation line. The area between the Cascade watershed and this 
line has a rainfall decreasing gradually from more than 50 inches to 8. 
The mountain crest itself does not mark the change from humid to arid 
conditions ; the 18-inch rainfall line is several miles east of the crest. 
In addition part of the contiguous arid section (approximately the land 
receiving between 18 and 8 inches of rain) must lie in this zone, and is 
dependent on the mountains for irrigation water. These irrigated areas 
are more closely linked to the coast than to the interior, and an examina- 
tion of highway traffic density maps or train schedules shows this. 

3. The mid-desert traffic divide, to the eastward of which land is too 
far from the mountains to be economically irrigated as valleys on the 
flanks of the Cascades, as, for example, are Yakima and Wenatchee. 

These possible limits are evident in the lee of the entire Cascade- 
Sierra range, save where some drastic physiographic variation occurs, 
such as the long north-south Owens Valley in the lee of the southern 
Sierras. Future irrigation from Grand Coulee on the exotic Columbia 
will also change the line in central Washington. These limits would 
seem to occur on the landward side of most coastal mountain ranges in 
the world ; the coast extends its influence across the mountains. For 
political purposes, the Cascades are almost level, and apparently should 
remain so. 

Most Washington state politicians I have talked with hold that, how- 
ever desirable impartial studies may prove county consolidation to be, 
they will never progress beyond the academic stage. Too many jobs 
would be lost and entrenched interests affronted. The problem never- 
theless has had to be faced, and has resulted in what seems less drastic— 
a partial reassignment of functions, such as the creation of state police and 
highway commissions. A fourth paper in the Oregon series 8 presents 
some excuses for small counties, such as a larger measure of local govern- 
ment, and holds that the problem in Oregon is one of functional re- 
alignment rather than of boundary change. In 1935, however, Oregon 
did pass a merely permissive county consolidation law.® 

More studies directly bearing on political geography have been made 
for the Pacific North-West than for any other region in the United States. 
The region still has problems for future investigation. The case of 
highly dissimilar north and south Idaho, intra-connected only by one 
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road (and no railway) across its mountainous interior, has been treated 
historically.° The union of north and south Idaho in many ways 
creates the most awkward territorial division in America. A study of 
the inter-relations between political functions and this awkward geo- 
graphical unit would provide realistic material which might substantiate 
or modify old theories. Correlated with it could be a study of the so- 
called Inland Empire (the Spokane upland or tributary area) which 
agitated up to the recent past, before the area had set in its unnatural 


political mould, to set up as a separate state to be known as Columbia 
or Lincoln. 


Apparently the longer political lines exist the more they crystallise 
and become as fixed as the environment—indeed, less susceptible to 
change and regulation in the mind of man than the physical environment 
itself. The Soil Conservation Service seeks to control dust storms while 
the correction of awkward man-made imaginary lines is not now seriously 
considered. One might conclude with the remark of Camille Vallaux, 
‘“* A Phomme le mystére des mystéres c’est homme lui méme.” Instead 
let us say that political divisions seem to be phenomena as fundamental 
as the environment, and as such are worthy of dispassionate academic 
study. Epwarp L. ULLMAN. 


1 Jones, S. B., “‘ The Cordilleran Section of the Canada-United States Borderland,” 
Geog. Four., Ixxxix, pp. 439-450. London, 1937. Rad 

+ The easier and more pronounced east-west movement parallel to the boundary 
further east has been discussed by Jones in an earlier study : “‘ The Forty-ninth Parallel 
in the Great Plains,” Fournal of Geography, 31, pp. 357-368. Chicago, 1932. 

3 McKinley and Stewart, Regional Planning, Part I, Pacific Northwest. National 
Resources Committee, Washington, 1936. 

4 Smith, W. D., and Lomax, A. L., “‘ Realignment of Oregon Counties,’’ Common- 
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5 Jones, S. B., ‘ Intra-State Boundaries in Oregon,” Commonwealth Review, 16, pp. 105- 
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6 Menefee, S. C., “‘A Plan for Regional Administrative Districts in the State of 
Washington,” University of Washington Publications in Social Sciences, 8, no. 2, pp. 29-80, 
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? Hartshorne, R., ‘‘ Suggestions on the Terminology of Political Boundaries,” 
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pp. 181-190, 1935-1936. 
® McKinley, C., “* Oregon Permits County Consolidation,” National Municipal Review, 
XXIV, P- 352, 1935- : 
Snider, C. I., notes that more laws designed to promote “what is frequently known 
as functional consolidation ’”’ were enacted in 1935-1936 than laws to promote geographic 
consolidation or the transfer of governmental functions from smaller to larger units. 
Functional consolidation is the alternative to either physical consolidation or “ the 
transfer of functions to larger existing units” (‘“‘ County and Township Government,” 
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10 For an excellent study, see Kingston, C. S., ‘‘ The North Idaho Annexation Issue,” 
Washington Historical Quarterly, 21, no. 2, pp. 133-137, 1930; nO. 3, pp. 204-217, no. 4, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
EUROPE 


So This is Glasgow! By Lemuet Swirt GuLiiver. Glasgow : 
Jackson, Son and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 35. 6d. 


This is no geographical study. The variety of subjects touched on is so 
great that comment is impracticable, but we are confident that from China to 
Peru there will arise shouts of ‘‘ Here, listen to this,’ and ‘‘ D’ye mind that,” 
sent up by exiles whose thoughts do not turn to the lone shielings or the misty 
islands, but to the crowd “in Lang’s at eleven” or to ‘The Hielan’ Man’s 
Umbrella ” twelve hours later. The author must allow us to say that not only 
his language, but the thoughts of his heart reveal him as an enthusiastic 
Glaswegian. No mere Sassenach, nor yet a Munchausen from Down-Under, 
could qualify by even a long-drawn visit to answer the General Knowledge 
Paper these chapters provide. 

We must felicitate this modern Lemuel on his apt quotation from Alexander 
Smith, “‘ I hear the ebb and flow of streets.”’ It illuminates all the visions which 
his book creates of the surge of a great city and the vital tides of its life ; but 
surely that was no Edinburgh man who described Princes Street as “ the 
Sauchiehall Street’ of his beloved city. Whatever the merits of the rivals’ 
individual attractions, their tides would seem still to flow from different points 
of the compass. G.-B. 


Romantic Scotland : The Story of the Shires. By D. C. CuTHBERTSON. 
Stirling : Eneas Mackay, 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


** Scotland is a wonderful country, dowered with scenic beauty and rich in 
lore and legend. Of the men who made her, the fighting leaders, the preachers, 
the statesmen, explorers and pioneers, the poets and writers, there has been no 
opportunity to dilate ; and even the romance of each shire has been perforce 
lightly dealt with. 

“From such a wealth it has been impossible to take more than a few out- 
standing incidents, to record a few old tales, and to salute an occasional shade 
in the long pageant of outstanding sons who have created the history we to-day 
find so enthralling.” 

The reviewer can cordially endorse these, the concluding words of the author ; 
for Mr. Cuthbertson has condensed into a comparatively small space some of 
the most interesting historical events of the country. Many books have in recent 
years been written on Scotland, some large, some small ; but Mr. Cuthbertson 
has hit on a happy medium and produced a work that has succeeded in briefly 
recording events of national importance which will rivet the attention of the 
reader from the first page to the last. His book needs no other recommendation. 

A. E. M. 


Off in a Boat. By Nem, Gunn. London: Faber and Faber Ltd., 1938. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


In his latest book Mr. Neil Gunn has become a yachtsman amongst the 
Western Isles. He is a somewhat impulsive artist who buys his boat and dis- 
covers afterwards that her Kelvin engine is twenty-five years old. His wife is 
“the Crew,” and later a brother referred to as ‘‘ the Mate” is present. The 
eusleels then becomes very bright, and we begin to know “‘ the Crew ”? much 

etter. 

We should have thought that a man so sensitive as Mr. Gunn is to the 
varied attributes of the Highlands would have taken to sail instead of to power 
installing a motor engine merely as a concession to such tidal channels as the 
Bull Hole or the Falls of Lora. (He does not attempt Loch Feochan with its 
big rock in the middle of the road.) He learns his seamanship as he goes along, 
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and writes so charmingly about it all that we can see again with vivid delight 
the anchorages he mentions. But we imagine that the roar of his engine must 
have been more distressing even than the modern bell of Iona cathedral, which 
he affirms to have shattered his peace. 

Whether by land or sea, however, Neil Gunn has real insight amongst the 
misty isles or the shining lights and purple shadows of the Highland glens. He 
loves the land and its kindly people, though a certain bitterness creeps in to his 
sentences regarding “‘ the clearances,” and an unfortunate encounter in Loch 
Etive gives just cause for more than resentment. The artistry of writing is the 
charm of the book, whether the author deals with how the gabbro happens in 
the Cuillin or the occult mysteries of Eigg, of the Druids before Columba or of 
Deirdre’s Garden. He also admits to splash-netting regardless of the law. Mr. 
Gunn probably scorns the legalities of heritable property. 

A quite charming book. W. L. C. 


Geological Excursion Guide to the Assynt District of Sutherland. By M. Maccrecor 
and J. PHemister. Edinburgh: The Edinburgh Geological Society, 1937. 
Price 2s. 


The Edinburgh Geological Society is to be congratulated on the publication 
of this Guide, which will be welcomed by the numerous geologists who visit the 
Assynt District to study the structures made classic by the researches of Peach 
and Horne and their colleagues on the Geological Survey. 

The publication provides a descriptive guide to the principal localities which 
can be visited and examined within one week, and suggestions are given for 
shorter itineraries which can be undertaken if less time is available. 

Dr. Macgregor and Dr. Phemister have done their work admirably. A concise 
summary of the geology of the district, written with special reference to the 
localities to be visited, forms an excellent introduction to the more detailed 
itineraries for Lochinver and Strathan, Loch Assynt and Quinag, Loch Glencoul, 
Conival and Ben More Assynt, Knockan and Beinn an Fhuarain, Loch Borrolan 
and Cnoc na Sroéine and Loch Ailsh. The illustrations, which in a work of this 
kind are all-important, call for nothing but praise. They include seven geological 
maps, four of which are coloured and on a scale of three inches to the mile. 
Notes are given on transport and accommodation, and there is a glossary of 
place-names in the preparation of which the authors had the valuable assistance 
of Mr. John Mathieson. R. C. 


Shepherd’s Country. By H. J. MasstncHAm. London: Chapman and 
Hall Ltd., 1938. Price 155. 


To H. J. Massingham, Cotswold is a passion. It is a bit of the most beautiful 
country in England and English life once flowered there with a peculiar richness. 
It has been dying for centuries, but dying very slowly. Excellent patterns—of 
building, of craft, of husbandry—have been repeated from generation to genera- 
tion. The rapidity of their final passing is in dreadful contrast to their age-long 
survival. The very life-blood of Cotswold—its unique breed of sheep—is now 
almost extinct. A leg of that mutton is far in excess of the needs of a modern 
family. All that persists of an admirable past—in fact and in old folk’s memories— 
the author has collected with an impassioned piety. It has made a mournful 
book, a chronicle of Paradise Lost, in which things simple and natural in their 
day now become portentous. The only signs of rebirth in a universal decad- 
ence, Mr. Massingham observes among those independent small-holders, the 
fruit-growers of the Vale of Evesham. ‘The illustrations were taken specially 
for the book and have a direct bearing on the text. Gain 


The Green Hills of England. By R. A. J. Watuinc. London and Glasgow : 
Blackie and Son Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Walling writes pleasantly and fluently of recent walks in the South 
Country, the Downs, Cotswolds, Mendip, Quantock and Malvern Hills. His 
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interest is predominantly in archaeological and historical associations. Although 
long, the book is to the knowledgeable reader an inadequate and sometimes 
an inaccurate description : it covers, after all, a large stretch of England and 
does not profess a “ special knowledge”’ ; whereas to those who have yet to 
“ discover,” for instance, the legend of Fonthill and the enigma of Silbury, it 
is not as attractive and inspiring an advertisement as the rich and fascinating 
subject-matter gives promise of. Sixteen illustrations (not from the author’s 
own photographs) are good. No scale is given to any one of the sketch-maps, 
which serve, however, for little more than key-maps locating the districts 
mentioned in the chapter-heads. 


Sicily—The Garden of the Mediterranean. By Francis M. Guzrcio. London : 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1938. Price 15s. 


This island, with its varied population showing to this day the many different 
peoples from whom it has sprung, required an authoritative writer to tell of 
its characteristics since the Resorgimento of Italy. Like Corsica, it had an evil 
reputation for brigandage and graft of the worst kind ; Naples too, as the reviewer 
experienced at the end of the last century, had its well-organised camorra. 
Mussolini in 1924 went to Sicily in order to study the situation there, and 
immediately thereafter took the first steps towards ridding the island of its 
lucrative, demoralising and terrorising Mafia. Previous attempts by the use of 
force and cruelty having failed, propaganda was organised in all the worst 
centres, not only pointing out the benefits of law and order but giving the definite 
promise that all who supported the police would be protected. ‘This revolu- 
tionised the outlook of the island : gangs of mafiust were rounded up, and settled 
conditions took the place of suspicion, fear and injustice. All sorts of people, 
including three millionaires, were involved. It is an epic. 

Sicily is now safe for the tourist and archaeologist, the motorist and painter. 
Good roads have been constructed, round the coast and up to the albergo on the 
slopes of Mount Etna (5600 feet), where all modern comforts are provided. 
Curiously enough, the actual height of the summit (10,755 feet) is not given ; 
but there is a photograph of the great road up the mountain. The author 
journeyed by bus and train and bus-railway, as well as by motor, and gives a 
running commentary which is probably better than any guidebook. Un- 
questionably he has the advantage of first-hand and native knowledge, and he 
writes about local dialect and vernacular literature with a knowledge very few 
can possess : the marionettes of Sicily have been familiar to him since boyhood 
and he can tell of the Greek antiquities round the coast, of the Norman buildings 
in the interior, and of the Spanish baroque throughout the island. The many 
elements that have gone to the making of modern Sicily are clearly indicated. 
Perhaps it may be said that “The Garden of the Mediterranean” has run wild 
because so often most of the neighbours have looked in to pick the flowers. , 


VWoole 


(1) Profane Pilgrimage: Wanderings through Yugoslavia. By L. F. E 
London : Gerald Duckworth and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 10s. 6d. = aod 


(2) Jugoslavia, Land of Promise. By Hans Koester. London: Robert Hale Ltd 
1937. Price 7s. 6d. . 


(1) The critic has difficulty with the title: ‘‘ profane’ is not in i 
with the spirit of the book. Judging from the pune of sd al a 
and sympathetically described, “ pious”? might equally well have been chosen 
with no sacrifice of alliteration. 

: This is a most informative book on Yugoslavia, a comprehensi 

its people, history, towns and villages. Frphaoalt not ne pret te 
book, it is a handbook written by an expert who knows the country and loves 
it, and who gives a full and detailed description of places he has visited between 
the Danube and the Dalmatian coast. “ Cruising ” has made accessible the 
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beauties of the coastal area : the interior—unvisited except by stereotyped one- 
day motor tours—is fortunately still untouched by ‘‘ modernity.” ‘And it is 
there that the author lavishes his praise (or the reverse if it is called for) on 
unspoiled townships maintaining customs and characteristics which Versailles 
treaties could not crush or alter. A map, an index, a copious list of contents 
and twenty beautiful photographs enhance the value of the volume to the 
intending pilgrim. .G. 
(2) We have here a set of beautiful photographs of Yugoslavia with a letter- 
press unworthy of them. The author’s visit was evidently a rapid one and in 
his rendering of historical facts he is frequently at fault. The illustrations, 
however, restricted to small districts, are very acceptable and might with 
advantage have been published without comment. FRING AW 


Everyday Life in Russia. Compiled by BERTHA MALNicK. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


According to this book everything in Russia is just about one hundred per 
cent. perfect. But on what evidence is this based? The book is a compilation 
of extracts from Government proclamations, speeches by officials, newspaper 
articles and published letters. If any official dared to speak against the Govern- 
ment he would be included in the next “‘ purge”’; if any newspaper-man did 
other than praise U.S.S.R. affairs he would be lucky to escape being shot ; 
and if any individual indulged in criticism he would be among the thousands to 
be banished to work on Government undertakings. From such sources, naturally, 
everything is lovely. 

Consider the implications in the statements of the happy schoolgirl (p. 48), 
with one more year to go. On three days of the week there is a German class, 
but no English. Yet “I can read English too because I went abroad with my 
father for a few months.” ‘Then follows a list of the eighteen English books 
read ‘‘ during the last few months,” varying from Hypatia to the cases of Charlie 
Chan, in addition to Sir Walter Scott (whom she does not like), Dickens (whom 
she loves), Byron, Shelley, Browning and Shakespeare, who was marvellous, 
especially Twelfth Night, Much Ado, Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet. 

There are other books, written after personal enquiry and observation, that 
tell a different story. Why? I am afraid I for one can only take Everyday Life 
in Russia with a large grain of salt. It is a pity that such a patently one-sided 
book should have been written. The U.S.S.R. has done much good work, the 
effect of which is spoiled by exaggeration. W. L. 


ASIA 


Alone through the Forbidden Land. By Gustav Krist. London: Faber and 
Faber Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


As we are caught up in the spirit of this book we can only say “‘ Salute, 
Adventurer !”? The author was evidently one to whom hazard was the essence 
of life and danger an unrecognised quantity. His story is of sixteen months’ 
journeyings which were taken without apparent purpose and always with only 
a step between him and death ; it has behind it years of imprisonment under 
the shadow of the death penalty in Samarqand, as well as many weird experi- 
ences at the hands of the Red Army. 

To facilitate these wanderings, Mr. Krist suddenly secured and altered the 
passport of one of his friends, and then proceeded to explore ancient Turkistan 
where Russia has now created three Republics between the Caspian Sea and 
the Chinese Border. We follow him sympathetically on these unknown routes 
and devious by-ways, into Uzbegistan and across Tajikistan to the Qizil-Art 
Pass (13,700 feet), where he spent some seven months in a yurt of the Black 
Qirghiz. Of this period he writes with great contentment, even though he 
refused the dual matrimonial settlement so courteously offered. ' 

Second only to the accounts of Samarqand under Russian control, the special 
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interest of this journey centres in what must be unique information about the 
Amirate of Bukhara, with its little-known history of three thousand years’ 
duration. Mr. Krist’s stories of the Begs under the Amirate are illustrative of 
a life which endured unaltered through the centuries until the heavy hand and 
severe control of the Russian power forced it into contact with the West. He 
gives clear information about the caravan routes which pass through this ancient 
land now so firmly closed by the Soviet power. 

The book itself is easily written and translated into colloquial English. It 
is well indexed and there are many photographs. We say with regret ‘“‘ Vale ! ” 
to one who from these journeys has passed on to the Greatest Adventure of all. 


A Geographical Analysis of the Lower Indus Basin (Sind). Part 1. Introduction : 
Physiography : the Indus. Price Rs. 5. Part Il. Vegetation, Irrigation and 
Agriculture. Price Rs. 2-8. Part III. Climate. Price Rs. 3. Other parts in 
preparation. By M. B. Prrnawatia. “ The Problem of Karachi Water 
Supply,” ‘The Indus—its Navigability and Navigation in Sind.” Re- 
printed from The Young Engineer. Karachi: By the same author and all 
obtainable from him. 1936-37. 


This series of research papers combines in a connected form the available 
literature and maps of an interesting province, one which is at a turning point 
in its agricultural history. For the Sukkur Barrage Scheme has changed the 
irrigation of most of the lower Indus from undependable semi-natural inundation 
channels to perennial canals. The result has been an immense increase in 
cropping ; but the attendant dangers of water-logging and alkalisation have 
still to be fully met. The area covered by the Scheme includes most of the 
irrigable plain, between the steeps of the Baluchistan plateau and the rolling 
wastes of the steppe-desert of the Thar. This plain, roughly three hundred 
miles in length from the delta to the upper Sind frontier, and seventy miles in 
width, is far greater than that of the Nile valley cultivable in Egyptian territory ; 
for the latter, though extending from south to north for six hundred miles, 
averages little over ten miles in width down to Cairo. 

The heads of Professor Pithawalla’s work indicate its scope. The series is 
one of the first published attempts towards an analytic—or better, a synthetic— 
review yet made of the conditions of the province by one of its sons. While 
recommending it, one may be permitted certain constructive suggestions for 
future parts. It is a pity that a geographer, free to go beyond administrative 
boundaries, should allow himself to be hemmed in by these. The area described 
is not strictly ‘‘ the lower Indus Basin,’ but that part of it included in the 
province. Similarly the limits of the author’s “‘ physiographic regions ”’ sacrifice 
the ‘ homogeneity ”? he claims for them by sometimes following administrative 
boundaries. An official may not be authorised to make estimates outside his 
departmental area, but to do so is the non-official research worker’s opportunity. 
In Part I. the physical basis is sometimes shaky. One hopes that the difficulty 
which a Hindu of academic training is apt to find in entering into contact with 
the sturdy Muslim labouring folk will be overcome when the author comes to 
write of these, who form the majority of his fellow provincials. If his very 
familiarity with his native region make it hard for this author to see conditions 
with the freshness of a strange eye, his knowledge is the soundest compensation. 


The Gardens of Taprobane. By Count bE Mauny. Edited by BERNARD 
Miatt. London: Williams and Norgate Ltd., 1937. Price 155. 


The Count de Mauny is a Frenchman who was badly spiritually shattered 
by the War. He has since been fortunate in discovering a small wild island 
off the coast of Ceylon, to which he has retired in order to dedicate his life to 
the creation of beauty. The benefit of his experience in bringing to perfection 
a “partnership between Nature and art” in tropical gardening will be, alas 
of small use to the cultivators who deal with more stubborn conditions. : 
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The story is written in curiously disconnected short chapters and is not 
everywhere guiltless of bathos. Reminiscences, moral reflections, and descrip- 
tions of the visits of strangers from the outside world (who are apparently always 
welcome) are included. The whole forms a gently philosophical and very 
tranquil volume. 


AFRICA 


Géographie Universelle. Vol. XI. Afrique Septentrionale et Occidentale. Part I. 
Généralités—Afrique du Nord. By Aucustin BERNARD. Paris: Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1937. Price 100 francs. 


This volume, the eleventh of the monumental Géographie Universelle, forms 
the first part of the survey of Africa, being devoted to a preliminary compre- 
hensive account of the physical, climatic, economic and ethnic characteristics 
of the entire continent ; and subsequently to a detailed description of the 
French north-west region, the geographic unity designated La Berbérie—Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia. The economic life and relations of these three areas are 
studied in a concluding section. 

Professor Bernard was associated with the work and enjoyed the friendship 
of the late Maréchal Lyautey, and has a personal and intimate knowledge of 
the territories. His style is lucid and direct. Although the volume is filled 
with the minutiae of geographical fact it has an atmosphere of spacious breadth 
which is attractive. There is a generous supply of illustrative material—no 
fewer than 89 photographs finely reproduced on art paper, besides 74 illustra- 
tions, diagrams and sketch-maps, and a coloured relief map of the whole 
continent. 

The appearance of so authoritative a work at the present time is of special 
interest in view of the new outlook in the Mediterranean and the policies of 
the Powers concerned. We Pale 


AMERICA 


From Shetland to Vancouver Island. By Ertc Duncan. Edinburgh and London : 
Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


The author emigrated from Shetland in the ’seventies and in this volume 
he tells in a simple way of the simple life of the Shetland crofter and of the 
pioneer in Vancouver Island, where he was engaged in small farming and store- 
keeping. His age and robustness are a testimony to a delightful climate in a 
very delightful island. ee 


After Big Game in the Upper Yukon. By Major NEvILL ARMSTRONG. 
London : John Long Ltd., 1937. Price 18s. 


This is an exception in the literature of big game hunting, in that it describes, 
in addition to the “ kill,’ the enchanting Yukon country, with its magnificent 
lakes, forests, rivers and mountains, and gives some interesting details of the 
habits of the unfortunate and beautiful animals the writer was “ after.”’ He 
claims it to be the finest holiday country in the world, with the finest climate. 
With the former we agree ; with the latter, like the curate’s egg, in parts. The 
severe dry winter and part of the autumn are a delight. For the rest of the 
year, with its mosquitoes, ferocious flies, rain, sleet, slush and mud, we can 
suggest more agreeable places. The book will be generally appreciated by 
wider circle than its title would suggest. Ss. 


AUSTRALIA 


Australia Up to Date. By CUMBERLAND CLARK. London : 
The Mitre Press, 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 
Exactly one hundred and fifty years have elapsed since Governor Philip 


hoisted the Union Jack at Sydney and founded the colony of New South Wales. 
The anniversary has prompted a demand for further information, to meet which 
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Mr. Clark, who has spent fourteen years in Australia, provides in handy and 
readable form this compendium of things Australian. In the letterpress the 
writer has spared no pains to justify his title. To some extent, however, he has 
fallen short of his ideal, as, for example, in the end map, which is an excellent 
map but so obviously obsolete. The railway termini of the Darwin-to-Adelaide 
line are placed at Pine Creek in the north and Algebuckina in the south. Though 
this railway is still incomplete, the northern section now reaches Birdum and the 
southern terminus is at Alice Springs. There is no mention of either place, nor of 
Cairns, in map or text. With reference to drought, Mr. Clark writes hopefully of 
irrigation schemes and artesian wells: he does not state that much of the 
artesian water is unsuitable for man or beast and that according to some authorities 
the supply will be exhausted within sixty years. Nevertheless, there are excellent 
descriptions of the history of the various States, of federation, of trade and 
transport, of culture and sport, of strange plants and animals, and of 
agriculture and industry. Some readers may wish for further information on the 
future of Australia, on the prospects of immigrants, and on the work already 
achieved by the Italian Australians of Queensland. 
The illustrations are interesting and the book is well printed. DAG. 


Australia’s Empty Spaces. By SypNey Upton. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


This is a singularly gloomy and disturbing survey of the position and 
potentialities of the island continent. The author’s object, however, is to inform 
and stimulate ; not only to present the stern and inescapable facts, but to rouse 
the carefree and self-complacent spirit of the Australians to a sense of the weak- 
ness and danger of their attitude. 

The book gives a detailed account of the physical characteristics of Australia 
which shatters the flattering descriptions of casual travellers. Mr. Upton’s 
training and experience as a civil engineer entitles him to speak with authority 
on this aspect. His analysis of the country’s external relations and the perils 
involved is no less arresting. Sufficient account perhaps is not always taken 
by critics of the youthfulness of the nation and the novel problems its inexperi- 
ence has to deal with; but Mr. Upton is right in emphasising the need for 
effective scientific treatment of the physical conditions—the area of really good 
country, he states, is but little greater than that of the British Isles—and a much 
larger white population. In his reference to emigration no account is taken of 
the disastrous group settlement experiment. Wiebe 


Dark Islands. By J. W. VANDERCOOK. London: William Heinemann Ltd., 
1938. Price 125. 6d. 


With no detectable effort at “‘ fine writing,”’ the nice choice—even, if necessary, 
the invention—of words, the keenness of perception and delicacy of feeling, 
bring to this American author’s work a subtle air of distinction. As with Mr. 
Fletcher’s anonymously written gem Isles of Illusion, published thirteen years 
ago, the phraseology stamps the author as a man of cultured outlook and more 
than ordinary educational standards. 

Purporting to deal with Melanesia, the writer takes us a trifle confusingly 
first to the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) and next to the Navigator Group (Samoa). 
However, in due course we visit Fiji, Papua and the Solomon Islands. All 
three our romantically-minded guide sees through the rose-tinted spectacles 
which the novelty of a brief acquaintance, after a considerable sea voyage, 
almost inevitably supplies: in addition, both Mr. Vandercook and his wife 
appear to be blessed with a singular insensibility to discomfort, coupled with 
an unusual aptitude for spontaneous friendliness toward all and sundry, be they 
brown, white or black. In Sydney (N.S.W.), however, his democratic enthusiasms 
during a flying visit cause him to run altogether off the rails of sober fact. His 
photography, of which fourteen samples are shown, does not exhibit quite the 
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professional skill of his writing ; while his somewhat laboured partisanship with 


anti-missionary sentiment adds nothing to a delightfully written and humorously 
conceived travelogue. D: B. C. 


Hard Liberty. By Frep BraKeLtey. London: George G. Harrap and 
Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


The great majority of Fred Blakeley’s fellow Australians prefer anything 
“before the easy yoke of servile pomp ” ; so neither servility nor pomp is to be 
found in their country. An exceedingly remarkable bicycle journey, from the 
neighbourhood of Broken Hill right across the entire continent to Darwin on the 
north-west coast (2200 miles), is described by the author, a real hundred-per-cent. 
White Australian. He appears to have found this wearisome pilgrimage 
enjoyable : but it is probable that no man but an Australian, and no dog 
but a three-quarter bred Australian dingo, could have accomplished it at all. 

This rolling stone of a miner and prospector inveighs long and loud—and not 
without reason—against that Dominion’s short-sighted, self-seeking political 
““yabber men,” as he calls them, and points out how “‘a good education can 
conceal a fool.” He himself is quite uneducated—indeed, illiterate ; but no fool. 
He writes, with a keen eye and surprising vision, of the real Australia. Those who 
are ignorant of that strange continent may learn much about it, and in the local 
idiom : while, by a seeming paradox, those who do know their Australia will 
almost certainly discover their ignorance of it. Dba? 


Adventures of a Trepang Fisher. By G. H. Suntrer. London : 
Hurst and Blackett Ltd., 1937. Price 12s. 6d. 


There is no dubiety about the adventure in this account of fishing in northern 
Australia, and a straightforward personal narrative adds to the interest of the 
book. Much is said about the black fellows, which, with the account of the life 
of Whites and Japanese, is the main interest. Mr. Sunter treats his ‘‘ abos ” with 
honesty and kindliness and receives his reward in their good service ; they have 
suffered much at the hands of both Whites and Japanese. But the adventures 
come chiefly from the natives of the sea, the sharks, crocodiles, gropers, giant 
clams, and even at times the stone fish. It is a coast of many dangers, yet one to 
which men return again and again. For Australia the problems of its 
administration are complex. The reader naturally regrets the end of the 
author’s adventure, just when the culmination of five years’ fishing is full of high 
promise, but congratulates him on an extremely interesting record. 


W.L, C. 


The Land of the Red Bird. By EvEtyN CHEEsMAN. London : 
Herbert Joseph Ltd., 1938. Price 125. 6d. 


Paradisea minor is the bird, and Dutch New Guinea the land. On this occasion 
it is that portion lying immediately to the west of the northern extremity of the 
Mandated Territory boundary wherein entomologist Evelyn Cheesman selected 
to study the superabundant insect life. As not everyone shares the intrepid 
author’s enthusiasm for “‘ bugs,”’ the collecting of insects is an awkward subject 
on which to produce a book for the general reader : and if Miss Cheesman has 
suffered sometimes from the horns of the Science-or-General-Interest dilemma, 
there is some excuse. One feels that considerably too much of her account is 
expended on the inevitable trivialities of native bush life. Geological and 
botanical matters of interest are touched upon, in a speculative way, and the 
character of the terrain can be appreciated in the photographic illustrations. 

The modern tendency to be care-free with punctuation, particularly in the 
matter of discarding unnecessary (and necessary) commas, Miss Cheesman 
carries to excess; while for a book of this type there is need for at least 
one adequate map—a need which the author appears to have overlooked. 
The single sketch-map provided is entirely innocent of such essentials as a scale 
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and an index of magnetic north for purposes of orientation. The scale adopted 
could, with very great advantage, have been considerably smaller ; it is a matter 
of doubt whether the sketch-map furnished will enlighten any but those few with 
actual knowledge of New Guinea. D. B. C. 


POLAR REGIONS 


Hell on Ice: The Saga of the Jeannette. By Commander EpwArpD ELLSBERG. 
London : William Heinemann Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


Nearly sixty years ago De Long sailed in the Jeannette through Bering Strait 
hoping to reach the Pole either in a sea kept open by the Kiro Siwu current 
or by sledge journey over a vast Wrangel Land. In both hopes he was mis- 
taken, his ship was beset, drifted for twenty-two months, and was wrecked five 
hundred miles from the Lena delta. By boat and sledge thirty-three men set 
out for land: rather less than a third reached safety. 

Commander Melville wrote a brief account of this terrible journey in his 
In the Lena Delta in 1885, and De Long’s journals were posthumously published 
(The Voyage of the Jeannette, 1883). Now a new account appears with a title 
that epitomises the journey. It is constructed from diaries, log books and the 
records of the court of enquiry into the disaster, and is strangely put into the 
lips of Melville as if he had written it. It can be recommended as a vivid and 
accurate story which gives merit where merit was due and does not spare the 
weaklings and faint-hearted among the ship’s complement. De Long emerges 
as the good leader that he proved to be, even if he was an indifferent judge of 
men. ‘The writer might, however, have indicated that De Long’s failure was 
not altogether in vain. It was De Long who proved the transpolar drift on 
which Nansen later relied successfully, and it was he also who exploded the 
conception of an Arctic continent. IN ae Eo 


Arctic Harpooner. By RosBert FeRcuson. Philadelphia : University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, and Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Price 9s. 


A previous book by this author on a whaling voyage in the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans was full of lively incident and gave a good picture of an occupa- 
tion now destroyed by the advance of scientific discovery. The present volume 
recounts a whaling voyage to Denmark Strait and to Hudson Bay which Mr. 
Ferguson took in his younger days. ‘The diary form has been abandoned in 
favour of a narrative which perhaps robs the story of a measure of reality but 
gives it more continuity. It has much of the restraint and even artificiality of 
Victorian days, but is full of information and adventure. The New Bedford 
schooner on which the author sailed penetrated the little-known waters around 
Southampton Island and wintered at Marble Island in the days when game 
was still plentiful and the Eskimo were unsophisticated hunters. The book gives 
a picture of Arctic conditions that have passed, and so is a useful historical 
record. ‘The illustrations are excellent and there are adequate maps. 

RGN. (RB: 


GENERAL 


British Calendar Customs. Scotland. Vol. 1. Movable Festivals, Harvest, March Riding 
and Wapynshaws, Wells, Fairs. By Mrs. M. MacLeop Banxs. London : 
William Glaisher Ltd. for the Folk-Lore Society, 1937. Price 125. 6d. 


There is no doubt that many of the folk customs and traditions of Scotland 
are gradually being lost through not being recorded. In this book, however 
there is presented a large and varied collection, drawn from all parts of Scotland. 
“The aim has been to present customs, beliefs, and sayings, as they have been 
observed, heard, and noted, with as little comment as possible ; they are at 
least free from the disturbing elements of uncertain interpretation.” 
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Perhaps the most interesting and certainly the most useful section for 
geographers is that dealing with fairs. This has been divided into two sections : 
the first is descriptive of their customs, of the Law of the Fair, and of their 
connection with other customs—the visitation of wells, for example—and institu- 
tions, such as burghs ; the second comprises a catalogue of the fairs of Scotland 
before 1500 A.D., tabulated under Place, Day, Name and Connected Saint ; 
and the sources of information for each, which are mainly primary, are given. 
Written for the benefit of those interested in folk lore, this book will help the 
student of historical geography to vivify the past life of Scotland. Af lce 


The Historical Background of the Bible. By J. N. Scuortexp. Edinburgh and 
London : Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


Specific geographical interest is awakened in this book by a well-prepared 
and connoted chapter on the natural features of Palestine which provides a 
background for the shifting fortunes of the Jews and other of its inhabitants. 
This forms a satisfactory introduction to eleven progressive sections giving 
historical data under three general heads. The book commences at the assumed 
beginnings of time, which make Dr. Usher’s date of 4004 B.c. cease to be 
prehistoric, and follows severely historical lines for six thousand years up to 
the conditions of yesterday. The format is good; the book is well illustrated 
by effective photographs and has four useful maps, the first of which commends 
itself by the identification of some forty forgotten sites which must have been 
familiar names when Troy was young. 

The uninitiated may feel inclined to question why Biblical statements should 
require to be so carefully dissected and so frequently discredited. Yet Truth is 
still the daughter of Time and we can but express appreciation of the patient 
investigation and critical explanations which are evident throughout. The 
intricacy of the subject is revealed by a Bibliography of eighty-two titles and a 
meticulous Index with at least six hundred heads, all of which are intended to 
bear upon, and even to exploit the records of, a land that could easily be 
contained between the Tweed and the Moray Firth. We are led to wonder 
why, if the data of the Biblical writers were so palpably inaccurate, the Bible 
is still reckoned to be “‘ the World’s Best Seller.”” The answer lies probably in 
the way in which it answers the weary hearts of men who are concerned not 
with the uncertainties of past time but with the Truth that is eternal. We sincerely 
hope that Mr. Schofield’s work will prove helpful to this end. G.-B. 


The Cambridge History of India. Vol. 1V. The Mughul Period. Edited by Sir 
RicHARD Burn, planned by Lt.-Col. Sir WotseLtey Harc. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1937. Price 425. 


The fourth volume of The Cambridge History of India is in most respects a far 
more impressive synthesis of our knowledge of Indian history than its precursors 
in the series. All the great Cambridge Histories adhere to the type of historical 
treatment which Lord Acton laid down in his plan for The Cambridge Modern 
History. It is a method having unique advantages but liable to break down in 
the face of periods lacking in homogeneity. ‘The earlier volumes of The Cambridge 
History of India showed some of the characteristic faults of the method. In 
Volume IV there is homogeneity, evenness of treatment and vigour of writing. 

The chapter which opens—on Babur—is a sample of what may be expected. 
It is a simple, almost severe narrative, yet it has life and unity. The ordinary 
reader will turn with anticipation to the chapters on Akbar, who has recently 
been receiving in the West something like his due. Sir Wolseley Haig devotes 
two chapters to this remarkable ruler ; both are narrative, though the title of 
the second, ‘‘ Akbar—Mystic and Prophet ”’—might lead the reader to expect 
a rather greater attention to the more spiritual side of an astonishing man. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes on Aurangzib and his successors—a subject on 
which he is the supreme authority. The chapter on the rise of the Maratha 
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Empire by Mr. H. G. Rawlinson has to a notable degree the quality which 
marks the whole volume—vigour without loss of clarity. Perhaps the last chapter 
is the one most likely to attract the general reader, for here Mr. Percy Brown’s 
admirable survey of the monuments of the Mughul period is illustrated by fifty- 
eight plates financed by the generosity of Sir Dorabji Tata. The plates are no 
doubt good, but one may be permitted the reflection that continental photo- 
graphy—so far ahead of English in many ways—would have given us a juster 
appreciation of the astonishing beauty of these buildings. 

The whole volume reflects credit on its makers, but a special word of praise 
is due to Sir Richard Burn for his editorial skill. jaGe}: 


Frontier Patrols. By Colonel Corin Harpinc. London: G. Bell and Sons 
Ltd., 1937. Price 8s. 6d. 


As a regimental history of the famed British South Africa Police and other 
Rhodesian Forces, it is doubtful whether any dossier could supply a more admir- 
able and comprehensive record than this well-written account. Fully docu- 
mented and replete with almost a superabundance of detail regarding names, 
ranks, dates and places, Colonel Harding’s book covers a period from 1893 down 
to recent times, and his account is extended in scope so that virtually a political 
history of Rhodesia is presented. The reader will obtain first-hand information 
regarding that sad blunder, the Jameson Raid, the Matabele and Mashonaland 
rebellions, numerous incidents in the Boer War which followed, and finally the 
Anglo-German conflict of 1914-1918 as affecting German East Africa. 

One is again reminded, however, that all too few writers of this type of book 
realise the geographical ignorance of the general reader, and the fact that, for 
an intelligent perusal of their work, the inclusion of a really clear and complete 
map is no less than a necessity. D-BeGC: 


The Next British Empire. By R. A. Prppincron. London : 
John Murray, 1938. Price 6s. 


The first part of this book is a cogent arraignment of what might be described 
as the population policy of these islands : we deplore a falling birth-rate which 
robs us of our man-power when the country is by all standards already over- 
crowded. Statistically Mr. Piddington distributes the total area of Britain 
several times over between the future needs of the War Office, the primary 
producer, the builder, the undertaker, and the contractor for the disposal of tin 
cans, and then asks us what, as a provident and reasoning nation, we propose 
to do about it. 

The second, or constructive, part of the book is necessarily less convincing. 
We have still, at the time of writing, an Empire inadequately peopled and 
strategically a liability. Mr. Piddington points out that he is not the first to 
urge the evacuation of this demi-Eden so dangerously near to Europe. He 
advocates the immediate and deliberate reconstruction of society, with the help 
of all our resources and especially of that capital we have at present pledged to 
armaments, on the opposite side of the Atlantic. 

The publisher is to be congratulated on having given us this book while its 
statistics are still fresh ; and the author on the courage and sincerity with which 
he has faced practical problems. The book is not dull: in places it inflames 
But the author underestimates, in our opinion, the dead weight of tradition Bud 
vested interests. 


International Studies in Modern Education. By S.H. Battey. London: H 
, A AB : : mph 
Milford for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1938. Pies a oes 


This is in scarcely any sense a geographical volume, though there i 

I ere 
section dealing with the content of Geography in secondary eb inl tee Pane 
120) which may be recommended to teachers of the subject. The book is 
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primarily a study of the place of international relations in the curricula of the 
world’s schools, colleges, universities, etc., at the present day. The author 
describes rather than defines the study of international relations as “‘ concerned 
with the formation and status, action and interaction of human groups, and the 
position and behaviour of individuals, in so far as they affect the relations 
between different nation-states in the contemporary world.” The writer con- 
cludes that “the study of the contemporary relations between the governments 
and peoples of different countries as yet finds little place” in the world’s edu- 
cational systems. He analyses the reasons for this in as many aspects of education 
as he can find, and he has many epigrammatic criticisms of the existing state of 
affairs: for example, ‘‘ For the overwhelming majority of boys and girls the 
teaching of science takes place in a social vacuum” (p. 125. See also pp. 141, 
143, 146, etc.). The volume is carefully written, the matter is judiciously treated, 
and all statements are exactly documented. ie biaeb: 


World Natural History. By E. G. BouLtencEer. London: 
B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


This attractively got-up volume is filled to the utmost capacity with informa- 
tion concerning animals of all kinds, from mammals downwards to those creatures 
which are only visible by the aid of a microscope. The illustrations are of out- 
standing excellence, and well chosen, those portraying the lion, the giraffe, the 
cheetah and Indian elephants deserving special mention. The text is written in 
plain, straightforward statements, without any attempt at elegance of style— 
indeed there are some grammatical errors. The treatment, too, is unequal, for 
while mammals occupy nearly half the book, insects are dismissed in eight pages, 
and the order Diptera (Two-winged flies), of such economic importance, is 
referred to once, in a couple of words. The work would be suitable for young 
people, were not its educational value somewhat marred by the frequent mis- 
spelling of scientific names, most of which errors (at least thirty in number) are 
repeated in the Index. 


Modern Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing. By Major KENNETH DAwson. London : 
Country Life Ltd., 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


The marked changes which have taken place in methods of salmon angling 
during the last fifteen years demanded description, and in this handy volume 
they have received a most satisfactory and comprehensive treatment. The 
development of spinning has been almost revolutionary, and all there is to know 
about fixed spools, thread lines, slipping clutches, modern rods and baits, will be 
found here, although we cannot quite follow him as to the advantage of left-hand 
winding. Greased line fishing with fly, as introduced by the late Mr. Arthur 
Wood of Cairnton on the Dee, is also well handled ; at the same time the con- 
ditions under which the method seems not to answer are shown. 

This is a book by a most experienced fisherman, with a fund of sound if 
personal judgement. Alterations brought about by man in the natural features 
of rivers, such as the opening-up of obstructions so as to allow unduly free access 
to ascending fish, whereby the headstreams are peopled long before spawning 
time while the fishable waters lower down are left untenanted, are admirably 
considered. It is a valuable addition to the already immense literature on the 
sport of fishing. W. L. C. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa. Vol. III., Section u1.: The Nguni: The Zulu. 
valet M. ae aie Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co. Ltd., 
1938. Price 255. 
These smd ctaic of photographic studies of the Zulu are perhaps the best 
that Mr. Duggan-Cronin has done. The pictures, which illustrate many aspects 
of native life, are characterised by naturalism of pose and perfection of repro- 
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duction. As objects of photographic art they could scarcely be surpassed. As 
illustrations of the life of a native people they are of absorbing interest. Prefaced 
by a short account of the Zulu by Mr. Malcolm and with descriptive notes for 
each of the plates, the book provides a more interesting and vivid knowledge 
of the Zulu than would be obtained from many of the books and papers men- 
tioned in the exhaustive Bibliography. de 


Niger Ibos. By Dr. G. T. Baspen. London: Seeley, Service and Co. Ltd., 
1938. Price 215. 


This book contains a very full account of the homeland, life, customs and 
beliefs of the Ibos of South-East Nigeria. Dr. Basden has lived among the people 
for some thirty-five years and he writes with real first-hand knowledge. Much 
of what he records deals with customs that are or are becoming obsolete. It is 
a story of a changing culture, and the balance of life is naturally disturbed. 
However, the author believes that the Ibos are capable of becoming a prosperous 
people if they cultivate the spiritual side of life. 

Dr. Basden is outspoken in his criticisms of what is generally described as 
the “ Dual Mandate” system of government. He disagrees with the usually 
accepted principle of conserving what is good in native culture, believing it to 
be impracticable, at any rate unless the native and not the European decides 
on what shall be conserved ! 

Dr. Basden seems to incline to the conception of a native mind very different 
from the European, an irrational mind under family and clan influences. Never- 
theless, in an interesting chapter he notices several similarities between the Ibos 
and the Israelites as regards language and certain laws and religious observances. 
These are ascribed to an early and probably fairly direct culture-contact when 
the Ibos may have lived near the Semites. The reviewer would point out that 
it is also possible to notice similarities between Ibos and Europeans. ‘‘'To be 
found out by his fellow man is regarded [by the Ibo] as far more shameful than 
offending God” (pp. 38-39). Perhaps, after all, there is not much difference 
between the native and European mind. The author himself admits that in 
this attitude to wrong-doing the Ibo is not very different from the rest of 
mankind. 

In conclusion, the book can be thoroughly recommended. There is a helpful 
glossary of Ibo words, many good photographs, a map and an index. 

Apisalst 


The Old-Time Maori. By Maxereti. London: Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
1938. Price 16s. 


Most anthropological books are written by Europeans or Americans who may 
experience difficulty in presenting a true picture of native peoples. This book, 
by a Maori who was a Chieftainess among her own people and who also spent 
much time in England, naturally makes very interesting reading. We see Maori 
life as it appears to a Maori rather than as to an outsider. The authoress has 
written about her own people, helped in the task by a knowledge of the Euro- 
pean culture that has come to New Zealand and modified the native mode of 
life. However, the book is not so much concerned with the changes that 
European civilisation has initiated, as with Maori life as it was before these 
changes became effective. 

Social Anthropology is dealt with in chapters on Social Organisation and 
Relationship Terms, Marriage, and Children. Material Culture is described 
under the headings : Food, Fire, Houses, and Weapons. There is no special 
section on Magic or Religion, but there is constant reference to tapu and mana 
two fundamental magico-religious beliefs, and to karakia, a kind of chant to the 
gods. ‘The outstanding characteristic of the Maori, their highly developed social 
sense, is reflected in every aspect of their communal life and finds expression 
in every chapter of this remarkable book. Je SoH: 
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BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


I Crossed the Minch. By Louts Macnetce. London : Longmans, Green 
and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 1os. 6d. 


The man who writes up his travel experiences usually observes the continuity 
of treatment such a narrative would seem to preordain. Not so Mr. Macneice. 
His “ Journal” is interspersed with dialogue, parody, poetry and a_ laconic 
chapter entitled “ Potted History °—a method perhaps in his case justifiable 
since these imaginary commentators and some of his poems are among the 
more delightful sections of the book. On the other hand, a little less subjective 
treatment would have been of greater interest to such of us as are not personally 
interested in Mr. Macneice, who appears obsessed by a naive desire to talk 
about himself and makes the Hebrides but incidental to this theme. In this 
the analogy with Caesar crossing the Rubicon is well maintained. 

The bulk of the book is written in monotonously rhythmic prose, and it is 
illustrated by reproductions of eight pencil drawings by Nancy Sharp. 


Coloured Spectacles. By FREDERICK NiveN. London: Collins, 
1938. Price tos. 6d. 


To say that it is a pot-pourri of personal rambles and reminiscences will 
better convey the nature of this book, perhaps, than its somewhat mystifying 
title. The author has so much information to convey of places he visited and 
people he met that he almost bewilders the reader with his kaleidoscopic descrip- 
tions. With lightning rapidity he passes from one part of the world to another : 
on one page he may be in Scotland, while on the next he is in America. 
Breathlessly he carries on as if time and space were insufficient for him to tell 
his life’s tales. But he does it all well. For language, he lacks nothing to draw 
on; and his past contributions to art and literature are sufficient to guarantee 
that this, his latest, will be equally acceptable to those familiar with his earlier 
books. fray [Seeiiile 


Following my Nose through Morocco. By E. Lewis BattEy. London: 
Selwyn and Blount, 1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


Mrs. Lewis Bailey has recently earned her living in a variety of ways in 
Morocco and it follows that she has a good deal of unusual inside information 
to impart for the benefit of other prospective residents. The European side of 
life there emerges more clearly than does the native: many of Mrs. Bailey’s 
rencontres might equally well have happened elsewhere. No résumé of the 
book’s contents, however, can do justice to its spirit. Distasteful situations and 
frequently slender resources did nothing to deter Mrs. Bailey from describing 
everything with a zest and unfailing good humour which carry the reader 
eagerly forward through her sometimes necessarily trivial pages. The book is 
to be recommended as a tonic for tedium, and equally to those who like their 
life’s experiences taken vicariously. 


Chinese Evergreen. By Victor Purcett. London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 
1938. Price 10s. 6d. 


After the War, the author obtained a cadetship in the Malayan Civil Service, 
from which he was sent to Hong Kong to study Chinese. This led to his spending 
nearly three years in Canton, followed by a period of study of the administration 
of Chinese schools in Hong Kong. After returning to Malaya he was appointed 
Inspector of Chinese Schools for the Straits Settlements, and this and other 
appointments brought him into contact with many Chinese. When, therefore, 
he had the opportunity of proceeding to China in 1937, he was well qualified 
to record impressions gained when he re-visited Hong Kong and Canton, flew 
to Changsha, returned by road through Kweilin and Nanning, and went on to 
Hanoi, a journey in all of about two thousand miles. 
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The description of the country and of the people is instructive, interesting 
and entertaining, being enlivened by the author’s views on Chinese manners 
and customs, inns and travelling, with excursions into poetry, history and 
philosophy. Not the least interesting is the account of how the various members 
of the party reacted to the annoyance of inland travel in old China ; many 
readers will enjoy meeting the Edwardses, Dudley, Vice-Minister Hstieh, petite 
Mrs. Leang, dapper Mr. Hung, secretaries, drivers and all. In these days when 
so many books contain propaganda or ill-informed criticism, it is pleasant to 
come across this book by a well-qualified, impartial traveller. A simple map 
might have been added, as many of the places named are unknown outside 
China. We Ooo. 


Magellan, Pioneer of the Pacific. By SrerAN Zweic. London: Cassell 
and Co. Ltd., 1938. Price 12s. 6d. 


*“‘ Like loadstone mountains the hills lined the channel ; gloomy were the 
skies which here are almost perpetually clouded ; overshadowed was the sea ; 
like Charon’s boat upon the Styx, shadows among shadows, steered the ships 
soundlessly through this Plutonic world.’ So, according to Mr. Zweig, Magellan 
passed through his strait. The quotation not unfairly illustrates the style and 
spirit of this book, which is presumably written for the ‘‘ general reader.” It 
gives a flowery account of one who was designated by a scholar as “‘ perhaps 
the greatest of ancient and modern navigators,’’ and is accurate so long as it 
sticks to narrative. Elsewhere the author has taken many liberties with history. 
The Crusades cannot fairly be described as having as their ‘‘ primary object ”” 
the freeing of trade routes to the East. Ptolemy probably did not think that beyond 
the equator “‘ uninhabitable deserts extended to the South Pole.’’ It is question- 
able if Brazil ‘‘ was not discovered until 1500,’ and it is certain that the 
sphericity of the world was generally accepted by all serious students before 
Magellan’s time. The arguments based on Toscanelli’s map and the deductions 
therefrom on p. 80 can only be described as fantastic. But for these scientific 
and historical inexactitudes the author makes up by many well-chosen illustra- 
tions. If he adds nothing to Guillemard’s Life of Magellan he will at least 
appeal to those who like a good story which loses nothing in the telling. 

La INosLeeBe 


REVIEWS IN BRIEF 


African Hunter. By BRror von BirxeN-Finecke. London: Cassell and Co. 
Ltd., 1937. Price 12s, 6d—The author is a ‘‘ white hunter’? who not only 
shoots for himself but organises the luxurious and costly shooting expeditions 
now so popular in East Africa. His book is redeemed from monotony by un- 


commonplace photography and some interesting information regarding the 
habits of animals shot. 


A Roving Commission. By Henry Newman. London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 
1937. Price 7s. 6d.—These reminiscences of a war correspondent begin with the 
Boxer Rising in 1900, and thereafter there is the looting of Pekin and the flight of 
the Empress. The history seems a little old nowadays, when China is experi- 
encing the effects of modern warfare. The Younghusband Expedition to Tibet 
follows, and we have the retelling of the comic opera defence and the prolonged 


negotiations in Lhasa. Mr. Newman’s report to the Daily Telegraph was in London 
before the official account. NA eed bseal Cs 


Sand and Sun. By Micwart Terry. London: Michael Joseph Ltd., 1937. 
Price 12s. 6d.—The story of “ Two Gold Hunting Expeditions with Camels in the 
Dry Lands of Central Australia.”” One page is very much the same as the next, 
taken up with what would seem to be aimless wanderings from one waterhole to 
another. There is an occasional and casual reference to “ samples ” of rock. 
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The “ expedition” consisted of the author, two white men and two black. The 
writing and the matter are equally without great attraction. | S. 


The Quest of the Golden Fly. By S. G. MacDoneti. London: Quality Press 
Ltd., 1938. Price 8s. 6d—The quest was not for any fly, golden or otherwise. 
The sponsors of this Papuan thriller assure the public that truth is stranger 
than fiction: and all that the reader can do is to agree that it must be so— 
considerably stranger. DBs 


The Black Musketeers. By A. J. MarsHati. London: William Heinemann 
Ltd., 1937. Price 15s—Mr. Marshall describes in this book an expedition, of 
which he was a member, to the Pacific island of Santo. Unfortunately he also 
makes use of it as a vehicle to convey his views on many extraneous topics, 
including some disparagement of the most sacred tenets of the Christian Church. 
Mr. Marshall is still young : maturity and experience may broaden his outlook 
and imbue with greater interest his opinions. S. 


NEW EDITIONS 


The Age of the Earth. By ArtHuR Hotmes. London: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Ltd., 1937. Price 1s. 6d.—Since this book first appeared some ten years 
ago considerable advance has been made in the interpretation of the disintegra- 
tion of radio-active substances. Much of this development has been incorporated 
in this new edition, but without advantage, since what was before a stimulating 
introduction to an intriguing subject has now become in parts an inadequate 
textbook. The details given are insufficient for one conversant with chemistry 
to assess the accuracy of the deductions, while the layman—for whom it is 
written—will, we fear, be unable to see the forest for the trees. The subject is 
of necessity a speculative one; and here it is treated in a highly speculative 
manner, without due emphasis being placed on that fact. 


Environment, Race and Migration. By GrirrirH TAyLor. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1937. Price $3.50.—This work is a new edition of Environment 
and Race, published in 1927 and reviewed Vol. xliv. p. 124. Many subjects 
are treated more fully than before, including the environmental control of 
modern migrations; the valuable section on Australia is increased and Dr. 
Taylor’s recent opportunities of travel and field work in Canada have given 
us several chapters which may perhaps “constitute one of the first modern 
geographical studies of the whole Dominion” (p. vii). There are 158 maps, 
diagrams and numerous photographs ; all the latter and most of the former 
are too small. It is open to question whether a large number of indifferent 
maps are really an asset, even allowing for the exigencies of economy. 

The migration-zone theory and the “zones and strata” concept are a 
fundamental and valuable part of Dr. Taylor’s work ; the latter concept has 
now been applied to the spread of cultures and organisms with interesting 
results. The conclusions everywhere are definite and suggestive, though some 
readers will feel that much of the geographer’s data do not lend themselves to 
such exact measurement. NHabitability, for example, is expressed in an “‘ econo- 
graph,” “‘ a rectangular figure formed on four axes which represent the average 
annual temperature, the average annual rainfall, the average elevation and the 
(estimated) total coal reserve of the region” (p. 440). Dr. Taylor urges that 
man’s material progress is predominantly the product of his environment, and 
he makes the interesting point that ‘“‘ a student of hot, arid Australia or of cold, 
sterile Canada is likely to be . . . doubtful if man really has much control 
over Nature.” Lo Re , ; 

We may question the “ inevitability ” of many of Dr. Taylor’s conclusions, 
and even the probability in the case of the very fascinating estimates of the 
future population of the world and of its distribution. But the work, even if 
somewhat doctrinaire, is of unquestionable interest. Soe 
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Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography. Edited by L. DupLey STAMP. 
London : Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd., Thirteenth Edition, 1937. Price 255.— 
This, the most extensively revised edition yet to appear of Chisholm’s Hand- 
book, completes the illusion of the conversion of its finite original into a periodical 
to be looked for, on an average, once in four years. The author himself desired 
that it should be so. The only breaks in the continuity of its appearances— 
both bridged by reprints without revision—were between the third and fourth 
editions (1892-1903), and during the War years. The “ editorship ” could have 
fallen in no more willing hands. 

Most to be approved is the modern format, attractive and easy to handle 
although additions to the text have more than compensated for the reduction 
by incorporation of the statistical Appendix. Several devices which irritatingly 
date a book have been abandoned or sparingly used. The greatest (non- 
statistical) departures are in the introductory and general chapters, and many 
changes, as well as a reduction in their number, have been sustained by the 
maps. Although the Author’s Preface, which appeared in the twelfth edition 
(1932), has been replaced by a biographical note, “entirely re-written” is 
misleading. Dr. Stamp has in his own words “ endeavoured to retain as much 
as possible of the old Chisholm”: the arrangement and wherever possible the 
very wording is substantially the same; and there is still no definition of the 
scope of the subject. 


YEAR BOOKS AND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A History of Uganda Land and Surveys, and of the Uganda Land and Survey Depart- 
ment. By H. B. THomas and A. E. Spencer. Entebbe: Government Press, 
Uganda, 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 


Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 30, 1937. Prepared by 
Roianp Witson, Commonwealth Statistician. Canberra: Commonwealth 
Government Printer, 1938. Price 5s. 


New Kealand Official Year-Book 1938. Forty-Sixth Issue. Compiled in the 
Census and Statistics Department of the Dominion of New Zealand. Wel- 
lington : Government Printer, 1937. Price 7s. 6d. 


_ Bihar and Orissa in 1935-1936. By Rat Sants Kartaspati PATNA. Government 
Printer, 1938. Price 1 rupee. 


The Economic Geology of the Central Coalfield (Area 1). Kilsyth and Kirkintilloch. 
By T. Rosertson and D. Hatpane. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office 
1937. Price 3s. 6d. A book of a technical character, written primarily for those 
interested in the coal and iron-mining industries, to whom it will be of great 
value. There are, however, chapters on the igneous rocks, the glacial geology 
and the underground structures which are of more interest to the general reader. 


AAs as 


Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain ; The Kidston Collecti Fossi 
Plants, with an Account of the Life and Work of Robert Kidston. By R. Cen 
Edinburgh and London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Price gd. 


Averages of Humidity for the British Isles. Air Ministry M.O. 421. Edi 

and London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Price ad Annee of wet 
ture, relative humidity, vapour pressure and moisture content at 1 3h. G.M.T 
supplemented by averages of relative humidity at other fixed hours, for forty- 
four stations; hourly averages of relative humidity for nine stations; hourly 
averages of vapour pressure for two stations. The geographical distribution of 
average relative humidity and vapour pressure at midday is shown by twenty- 
six charts, for each month and for the year, at ground level. 


